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M. Emile Loubet, New President ot the French 
Republic. 


By J. A.. Fowzer. 





M. EMILE LOUBET. 


On February 16th New York City M. Faure, the French President, had 
was startled by the announcement, died suddenly, and according to the rule 
through the late evening editions, that of the French Assembly a new president 
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must be elected within twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours. 

As lrance has come so influentially 
before the various ‘peoples of the world 
of late—partly over the daily talk and 
the ever-increasing strife upon the 
Dreyfus case—the sudden death of the 
President from a stroke of apoplexy 
caused universal consternation. It was 
thought for a moment that it would 
be an occasion when the Bonapartists 
would once more rally and bring for- 
ward a pretender; but the settled pref- 
erence for a republic over that of a 
monarchy seems now to be generally 
accepted as the wisest government for 
the French people; therefore the repub- 
lican factions saw the necessity of agree- 
ing without delay upon the presi- 
dential successor. M. Emile Loubet 
was president of the Senate, and there- 
fore stood prominently forward as a 
likely candidate, and was finally elected. 
He comes from the Rhone valley in 
southeastern France, and by profession 
is a lawyer; he has, however, been in 
public life for nearly twenty-five years, 
first as a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies and afterward as a senator. 
In 1892 he was Prime Minister, and, 
it will be remembered, was the head of 
the ministry which went into retire- 
ment after the Panama collapse. He is 
a man who appears phrenologically to 
have even more strength of personal 
opinion than his predecessor; he is one 
who will be broader in his principles 
and more firmly influenced by his ideas 
of justice, hence his belief that the 
Dreyfus case ought by all means to be 
revised, is well known to France. M. 
Faure, who at first appeared to favor 
the cause of Dreyfus, seemed so anx- 
ious to win esteem in military circles, 
that he was actually wavering in his 
opinions on the matter before his death, 
and would not probably have favored 
his earlier admitted views of the ques- 
tion had he lived six months longer. 
It will be noted that M. Loubet, like 
many Frenchmen, has the vital-mental 
temperament and possesses those all- 
round abilities and social qualities 
which, joined to his intellect, his keen 
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perceptions of character, and his large 
Causality, and wonderful power to or- 
ganize, which will make. him a capable 
leader. 

He is a man of personal integrity, 
too, and as a public man has fully justi- 
fied the respect given to him by even 
those who are opposed to his policy. 
While M. Faure favored the conserva- 
tive and military element, M. Loubet 
holds rather opposite political views 
and appears to have a substantial char- 
acter that is capable of sustaining it- 
self even under fire of opposition. He 
is firm, positive, and persevering, as 
well as generous, thoughtful, and sym- 
pathetic. He also appears to have a 
full degree of Language, which should 
enable him to express his views with 
copiousness and force. He thoroughly 
understands the French character ‘and 
knows how to adapt himself to the 
conditions of his office; we may, there- 
fore, look forward with a degree of sat- 
isfaction in the choice that has been 
made for an office of such responsibility, 
and let us hope that during the impor- 
tant events of coming years he will 
prove himself equal to his position. 


M. CAMBON’S OPINION. 


When seen at the Embassy, although 
declining to discuss political questions, 
M. Cambon spoke, recently, of the new 
President of France and his high re- 
gard for the United States. M. Loubet 
he described as of medium height, about 
sixty years old, of simple, unostenta- 
tious appearance, with clear eyes and a 
clean-cut mouth, indicating firmness. 
He enjoys universal esteem throughout 
France on account of his public ser- 
vices and his rugged integrity. The 
Ambassador remarked that most peo- 
ple abroad knew little of the real 
France; they misjudged her by a litera- 
ture which is not read in France by 
serious people, and on account of the 
places of amusement and _ pleasure, 
which are more frequented by foreign- 
ers than by Frenchmen. The real 


France, the Ambassador said, is un- 
known to most of the people abroad. 
French family life is much more strict 
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and much more secluded than any 
other in the world, and it is difficult, 
therefore, for a foreigner to get a right 
— of it and be able to speak 
of it. 

Having in view these considerations, 
M. Cambon says, M. Loubet is essen- 
tially a representative of the innate 
virtue of the French nation. He has 
consecrated himself to his family and 
to his children. He is extremely 
laborious, and under his good nature 
he hides a force of resistance which is 
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remarkable. The Ambassador feels 
convinced that in America homage will 
be paid to a man who, like the majority 
of the great men of this country, is 
self-made, and who has attained by his 
own merit to the highest honor in 
France. The Ambassador said that M. 
Loubet, like M. Faure, greatly admires 
the United States and her institutions, 
and has no other desire than to see dur- 
ing his Presidency the traditional 
friendship between the United States 
and France strengthened and developed. 





The Gospel of Phrenology.° 


By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


While walking in one of the streets 
of New York a gentleman saw two bare- 
footed and ragged boys ambling along 
together; one of them had a half with- 
ered bunch of flowers in his hand, and 
now and then both stopped to admire 
and smell of them. “ Look sharp,” 
said he of the flowers, “and p’raps, 
Billy, you’ll find somethin’ by an’ by.” 
A little later the same good-natured, 
lively voice was heard: “ Hullo, Billy; 
hullo Billy, if somebody ain’t dropped 
a peach after takin’ only a mouthful 
out of it, and ’tain’t much dirty, nei- 
ther. Here, Billy, you just take a bite 
of it first.” Billy was going to try its 
flavor and evidently showed a little 
modesty about it, for his lively com- 
panion said: “Say, Billy, pshaw, that 
ain’t the way; bite bigger, mebbe we 
find another *fore long.” There was 
nothing selfish about that boy despite 
his rags and poverty. So the apostle of 
Phrenology urges all to bite bigger— 
take larger morsels of the fruitage of 
truth, not to withdraw snail-like into 
the contracted shell of narrowness and 
sordid craving, exhibiting only breadth 
in “a clown’s back turned up to the 
glory of the stars,” but casting aside the 


old clogs of habit and earnestly refus- 
ing to be limited by petty self-interests, 
to demand a larger share of work and 
duty in the world’s broad field. 

In an obscure town of southern Mis- 
souri lived a young married woman not 
many years ago; her husband, like her- 
self, of humble origin and limited edu- 
cation, earned but a meager income for 
the support of the family, and could 
not afford to supply it regularly with 
what in an Eastern city would be con- 
sidered the cheap necessity of a news- 
paper. 

Ever industrious, self-sacrificing, and 
yet aspiring, this young wife craved a 
better knowledge of things that elevate 
and refine; for the sake of her children 
she desired education. In a cramped 
handwriting and in poor phrase she 
wrote to me stating her situation, her 
wants and hopes. What of counsel and 
encouragement appeared suited to the 
case was promptly given as to one most 
worthy of consideration. From time to 
time other letters were exchanged, and 
ere long a marked improvement in lan- 
guage and style was evident. She was 
growing. The rare intervals of leisure 
from household cares were sedulously 


* Part of a lecture given before The American Institute of Phrenology. 
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employed in study, and over the work- 
table and the sewing her mind was 
often busy with reflections suggested by 
reading and observation. The corre- 
spondence was still kept up, and in one 
of her later letters the following lines 
were enclosed: 


IN SEASON. 


Why doth the sweet rose pale and die 

And the red leaves drop away from the stem ? 

You do not answer then must I. 

I have found the reason and the why 

The June days fade and the rose with them. 

We tire of seeing the self same flower and not- 
ing its bloom ; 

"Twere better to die and fall in the tomb, 

Than to live one hour 

After its beauty and rich perfume 

Have ceased to startle our finer sense; 

The warm red leaves and heart intense 

Have burned out the lengths of their beautiful 


ays. 
There are thousands of roses more to come 
And in varied ways will they elicit praise, 
When this one goes to her natal home. 


* But this is our life, 

And we need not mind if we pass so soon; 
’Tis better to die in the flush of noon, 

In the heat and strife, 

And to fall like the rose in a timely tomb, 
And to give our place to a warm, new bloom, 
Than to faint and lag and hang like a drag 
On the wheels of the world. 

For the world must move, she cannot wait 
With her great sails unfurled, 

While you and I, 

Disdaining to try, 

Finish the work we began too late. 


Whatever the man’s measure in the 
scale of human proportion, there is 
within his reach the attainment of a 
higher degree of facility, a clearer ex- 
pression of his faculties, and, conse- 
quently, better results. The world’s 
record of accomplishment accords vastly 
more to the credit of the commonplace 
man than to the man of brilliant parts. 
A poet has said: 

‘¢In small proportion we just beauty see, 

And in short measures life may perfect be.” 

This truth is replete with counsel to 
the humblest worker among us, and 
bids him perfect himself within his 
sphere and magnify his calling through 
faithfulness and industry. “ Seest thou 
a man who is diligent in his work, he 
shall stand before kings.” Rich en- 
couragement from the prophetic ton- 
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gue that voices the will of Him who 
sitteth over the universe and is no re- 
specter of persons. Whether he be 
prince or peasant, the gospel of Phre- 
nology sees the man in the individual 
and gives him full credit for all earnest 
and faithful endeavor. 

Mr. Cruger, of Milton, Pa., was said 
to have the best memory of any man in 
his county, and this distinction was 
not due to original endowment, but an 
acquisition resulting from special ef- 
fort. Asa boy and until he was twenty- 
five years old his recollection of occur- 
rences in everyday life was so poor as 
to be a serious drawback. In going 
from home to any place, at a short dis- 
tance he would usually forget his er- 
rand; he could not retain anything that 
he read or heard, and as for names and 
dates they were no sooner in his mind 
than they were out of it. At last, ren- 
dered almost desperate by this annoy- 
ing weakness, he determined to cure it 
if within the bounds of possibility. 
This is the way he went about it: His 
attention was devoted exclusively and 
carefully to whatever he wished to re- 
member; he would read a passage of a 
book, for instance, over and over again, 
and in the intervals think of the 
thought and language and strive to re- 
peat it verbatim. Anything of interest 
in his occupation he reflected upon and 
sought to recall every detail. Perse- 
veringly keeping up this process of cult- 
ure, he found after a while to his great 
joy that his faculties were becoming 
more active and prompt as well as re- 
tentive of what impressed them; this 
encouraged him to further effort, and 
after a few years the improvement was 
so marked that he no longer had any 
trouble with ordinary matters, but could 
read two or three useful books at the 
same time and carry their substance 
clearly in mind. So the systematic and 
persevering exercise of these mental 
faculties had developed them from a 
state of weakness or dormancy to un- 
usual strength, and the man was rightly 
proud of his accomplishment. So in 
the case of Elihu Burrett we have a 
similar instance of the effect of train- 
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ing the memory while hammering away 
upon his anvil. This industrious stu- 
dent hammered into his brain a knowl- 
edge of fifty languages. His capacity 
doubled with each acquirement. Thus 
the great principle of Phrenology that 
the mind grows more apprehensive and 
powerful in proportion to its exercise is 
strikingly illustrated. 

A few years ago death called away a 
lady whose career from early youth had 
been a notable object of learned and 
philanthropic interest. I refer to Laura 
Bridgman. Need I say that the man 
whose sympathy and intelligence pro- 
vided this woman, so bereft of the com- 
mon channels of sense-perception, with 
the means of development and culture 
was Samuel G. Howe, who had learned 
from Spurzheim and Combe the possi- 
bilities of human attainment? The 
little girl who could neither see nor 
hear nor speak, and who would have 
been left by others to her helplessness, 
became under his direction the useful 
and accomplished woman, the teacher of 
others less unfortunate than herself in 
mental capacity, the superior of thou- 
sands of her sisters who enjoyed all the 
gifts of the senses in unimpaired ex- 
ercise. We are reminded of James 
Richards, as noble in spirit as Howe, 
and led by the same light; going even 
lower in the scale of human defect, he 
labored for the emancipation of the 
idiotic and imbecile mind, and with 
wonderful results. Howe, Mann, Rich- 
ards, and every other true representa- 
tive of Phrenology teach the principles 
of hope and cheer. While no power can 
make the past other than what it has 
been, the sincere inquirer is assured 
that earnest, intelligent effort will be 
potent toward making the future very 
different from the past. By effort 
man may become the creator of a re- 
generated selfhood voluntarily, and de- 
terminately he can work out his salva- 
tion. He can transform his character 
morally, and through direct and casual 
influences clear away the perversions of 
heredity. A case in point recurs to the 
mind, which is best described in an ex- 
tract from a letter: 
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“IT wish that I could tell you how 
thankful I am to you for what you have 
done for me through the medium of 
your books and correspondence. I was 
once a hard case, drinking and quarrel- 
ing, and given to other vices; I was 
constantly in trouble. I met Dr. 
in the midst of the fray, and he taught 
me how I might halter my violent pas- 
sions—make them take me up hill in- 
stead of down into the gutter. Then 
I borrowed your books, and read the 
literature of Phrenology with avidity. 
You are among the friends I esteem 
most, for you have benefited me so 
much, and made me what I am.” 

The writer of these words is a rising 
young journalist in the Southwest. A 
few years ago he was considered 
worthless loafer; to-day he has the es- 
teem and confidence of the community. 

Every mental and moral deformity 
in the man who recognizes his condi- 
tion is susceptible of being righted. 
The inherited taint may always remain 
to a degree, but training and culture 
will secure such control that in the 
man’s maturer years the inheritance, as 
in Socrates, may not be even suspected 
by the familiars of his later life. What 
interest is shown in correcting the 
physical deformities of children? If 
but half as much public interest were 
given to the endowment of moral de- 
formities in the young what happiness 
would result! In proportion as man 
advances in knowledge of himself can 
he understand better his relation to 
the spiritual within and without him- 
self. There is no definite limit to hu- 
man faculty in the respect of morals 
as in others, it expands with exercise. 
We know scientifically that the prob- 
lems of to-day may be resolved to- 
morrow; the secrets of nature unfold 
to our dominating quest; the super- 
natural is hecoming the natural; the 
poet’s claim is more than demonstrated. 





** As far as creation’s ample range extends 


The scale of sensual mental power ascends.” 


Here it should be said that Phren- 
ology is the only science that demon- 
strates upon a sound physical basis, 
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the moral and religious tendencies 
of the man; finding as it does in the 
cerebrum centers whose functions in- 
spire those high and holy sentiments 
that constitute man a being above the 
animal in special relation and destiny. 
It teaches that the divine principle ex- 
ists in human faculty, that the man 
who cannot find God in his own nature 
cannot find him anywhere. As David 
Swing says, “ The reason why men are 
so often disappointed in their search 
for God is that they do not look for 
him, first of all where he should chiefly 
be sought, in the manifestations he 
makes of himself in their own hearts 
and minds.” Materialism and scepti- 
cism, therefore, may not look to Phren- 
ology for support, for the data of ethics 
to be derived from it but sustain higher 
and inherent principles of spirituality 
existing in the mental economy of man. 

We hear of a religion of humanity 
which many have adopted, mainly an 
ideal of a scientific faith, but which is 
scarcely more than a scheme of social- 
istic philanthropy. There is no domi- 
nant motive of devotion pervading it 
to stimulate the deeper emotions of the 
soul. We offer a gospel of humanity 
beginning with and in man and leading 
him through the better understanding 
of his nature to aspire for the highest 
and best things, even those benefits that 
are spiritually discerned as the reward 
of a devoted and self-sacrificing career. 
No higher tribute can be mentioned 
here than that given by the late mas- 
ter of eloquence and moulder of Ameri- 
can opinion, Henry Ward Beecher, who 
said, when in the full tide of his mar- 
velous powers, “ If I have had any suc- 
cess in bringing the truths of the gospel 
to bear practically upon the minds of 
men, any success in the vigorous applica- 
tion of truths to the wants of the human 
soul and where they are most needed, 
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I owe it to the benefits which I have 
gained from this science, and I could 
not ask for the members of my family 
or of the church any better preparation 
for religious indoctrination than to 
put them in possession of such a prac- 
tical knowledge of the human soul as 
is given by Phrenology.” 

The greatest educator of America, 
Horace Mann, and the greatest preacher 
were agreed that Phrenology is the 
handmaid of religion. 

Recognizing the defects of organiza- 
tion that tend to produce the criminal, 
this gospel is urgent for the removal 
of those common influences that per- 
vert faculty and degrade character. 
The physiologists have become con- 
vinced that the inveterate criminal is 
of incomplete nervous constitution, 
that his evil conduct is mostly due to 
undeveloped brain centers or a lack of 
parts essential to moral discernment 
and that harmonious exercise of faculty 
which is incident to mental integrity. 
“The criminal mind,” Dr. Hamilton 
Way says, “ while not diseased is unde- 
veloped, or it may be abnormally de- 
veloped in certain directions.” Using 
plainer language, we may affirm that 
passion and propensity, selfishness and 
appetite, are abnormally strong and 
active in many persons considered 
criminal because of the want of those 
compensating influences exerted by 
strong and active sympathy, kindness, 
respect, and regard for the rights of 
others. Training and discipline that 
will arouse the dormant moral powers 
and set them in array to restrain and re- 
fine the animal and passional nature will 
serve to render the mind healthy and 
normal. This should be the policy of 
society in its penal management, and 
therefore to reform and save the crim- 
sea not to harden and utterly destroy 
im, 


(To be continued.) 


——_@—— 


The only medicine for suffering, 
crime, and all the other woes of man- 
kind, is wisdom.—T. H. Huxley. 


Let us so live when we are up, that 
we shall forget we have ever been down. 
—Frank Stockton. 
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Phrenological Psychology. 


By tHe Rev. W. L. Spooner. 


(Continued from page 86.) 


(c) In the sentiment of Veneration, 
as defined by Phrenology, we have what 
may be called the religious feeling 
proper. It gives the disposition to wor- 
ship, venerate, adore. Most psycholo- 
gists allow that this feeling is universal, 
and is a native power of soul. Here, 
said Gall and his fellow-workers, is a 
mental fact; where is its cranial me- 
dium? Their studies enabled them to 
locate that medium in the middle of the 
coronal brain. The manward action of 
the faculty is said to be in the showing 
of deference, respect, the clinging to 
the old and long-established, ete. In 
this phrenological account of the sen- 
timent of veneration, reverence, wor- 
ship, mutual deference as between man 
and man, have we not a description of 
the religious feeling which, reflected 
upon, will enable us to study in the most 
philosophic way the whole history of 
religious thought and life? Wherein do 
the old moral philosophies surpass 
Phrenology in their treatment of this 
sentiment? 

(d) The phrenological definition of 
Conscientiousness is of particular inter- 
est. I think that definition simpler, 
clearer, and more correct than that of 
moral philosophers generally. They 
mostly define conscience as a complex 
faculty, a kind of blend of reason and 
moral feeling. Sometimes it is called 
the moral reason or God’s vicegerent in 
the soul; the specific seat within the 
soul of the Divine Presence; the me- 
dium through which God reveals Him- 
self within us. It is described as the 
power by which right and wrong are dis- 
criminated. It is the inward moral in- 
spector, judge, jury, executioner! 


Truly, if the above definition and de- 
scription be correct, a most august fac- 
ulty! It is almost equal to the essential 
inward self. But in this outline of con- 
science and its functions, does not moral 


philosophy attribute to it work and 
characteristics of other powers of mind? 

Take the phrenological definition in 
contrast. Conscience is, first, the feel- 
ing that there is a right or a wrong; sec- 
ond, the feeling that right ought to be 
done; third, the feeling that commends 
when right is done, and condemns when 
wrong is done. Now this statement 
about conscience defines it, 

1. As a sentiment only, and not as a 
knowing power as well. The percep- 
tion and conception of what is right or 
wrong is a function of the intellectual 
powers. 

2. As a sentiment, it is the inclina- 
tion of the mind toward the right and 
true not only, but an emotion of pleas- 
ure when what is deemed the right is 
done, or of pain when wrong is know- 
ingly acted. 

Now, is not the above view of con- 
science simpler than that of the old sys- 
tems? is it not more easily understood, 
and is it not equal to the needs of the 
case? 

Its action, in conjunction with the 
other moral sentiments, on the faculties 
of knowledge and reflection, stimulat- 
ing them to moral perception, investi- 
gation, and judgment, it is easy to con- 
ceive. Recount those other feelings, 
and think of them as together with con- 
science inclining the soul toward sym- 
pathy with the unseen, the better, God, 
duty, and right; and see how they are 
likely to inspire the intellect to the pur- 
suit of moral knowledge, to the sublime 
study of duty, and good, and God! To 
me, the classification and distribution 
of the moral impulses and emotions by 
Phrenology is considerably ahead of the 
old methods of statement. 

As compared, then, with the old psy- 
chology, Phrenology stands out to ad- 
vantage in several respects: in simplic- 
ity, attractiveness, practicality, and 
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comprehensiveness. It is seen, as thus 
compared, to be more minute, discrim- 
inative, and suggestive in its treatment 
of the manifold features of mind than 
the old system. 

No real student of the phrenological 
psychology can fail to feel its expansive 
effect on the mind. If to some the sub- 
ject seems crude, restricted, and non- 
developing, it is because it is treated in 
a crude, restricted, and inexpansive fash- 
ion. Follow out and up its many sug- 
gestions, and the subject will unfold as 
you proceed. What is wanted is that 
both phrenologists and the introspec- 
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tive psychologists should approach each 
other. Only the shallow phrenologist 
will ignore the teachings of conscious- 
ness. And no true mind-student will 
shut his eyes to the more concrete but 
practical instructions of Phrenology. 
The latter is certainly a form of the 
modern physiological study of mental 
manifestation; but it is the study of 
mind-proper as well. “ Know thyself” 
is its motto, and to follow its leadings 
in the investigation of man is to climb 
a path solid, charmful, and ever-open- 
ing. 


Phrenology and the Twentieth Century. 


Appress aiven sy D. T. Exzort, BEFORE THE Fow rer Institute, Lonpon. 


(Continued from page 78.) 


He further says, ‘‘ Those who really 
have not given their serious attention to 
Phrenology have a sort of indefinite 
idea that Phrenology is some occult sci- 
ence by means of which its professors 
pretend to be able to judge of a man’s 
character by an examination of the 
bumps on his head. This is the Phre- 
nology of the superficial and the idle, 
who, not having industry enough to 
investigate for themselves, set up a 
baseless shadow, and then take credit 
for the facility with which they over- 
throw it. This is not the science of 
Phrenology, but the phantom of their 
own imagination. In the first place, 
the term ‘bump,’ in reference to the 
surface of the skull, has no place in the 
vocabulary of the educated phrenolo- 
gist.” Sir William Ellis, who was 
physician to the Middlesex Lunatic 
Asylum, has stated, “ Until I became 
acquainted with Phrenology I had no 
solid foundation upon which I could 
base my treatment for the cure of in- 
sanity.” Professor Tyndall, in one of 


his lectures, has made this statement: 
“ Given the shape of the brain, the cor- 
responding thought might be inferred.” 


A statement which can be easily veri- 
fied by a practical phrenologist. The 
most modern and popular physiologist, 
Professor Ferrier, in his “ Functions of 
the Brain,” has said, “ So far the facts 
of experiment and disease favor the 
view of the phrenologists.” We give 
these quotations to show the present 
position of the science amongst the 
scientific men of the day, which is cer- 
tainly in favor of Phrenology, and indi- 
cate the progress that is being made. 
Time will not permit us to quote furth- 
er from modern physiologists. Great 
interest was manifested in the new sci- 
ence of Phrenology on its being intro- 
duced to this country, and as far back 
as 1832 a flourishing society for the in- 
vestigation of the new science met 
weekly in Panton Square, Haymarket, 
with Dr. Elliotson as its president. 
There was no “ Phrenological Journal ” 
in those days, but it is interesting to note 
that the “ Lancet ” frequently reported 
their debates. There is one fact I 
should like to emphasize, and it is this, 
that the early phrenologists carefully 
studied the scientific aspect of Phrenol- 
ogy, and were not satisfied with a mere 
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smattering of the subject, as is clearly 
evinced from the writings of DeVille, 
Smith, Caldwell, Carson, McKenzie, 
the Fowlers, Bridges, Morgan, and 
others who might be named, with the 
result that scientific men noticed the 
subject, either with a view to adverse 
criticism or to accept partly its truth. 
Adverse criticism is better than indif- 
ference, specially if we have the oppor- 
tunity of replying; but since so many 
have mixed Phrenology with the occult 
arts, such as palmistry, theosophy, etc., 
the scientific thinker looks askance 
upon Phrenology. I am prepared to ad- 
mit thereis a metaphysical as well as a 
scientific side to Phrenology, but if 
Phrenology as a science is to make any 
progress during the twentieth century 
it must be kept separate from the oc- 
cult arts, and its advocates must pre- 
sent its sublime teachings in an intel- 
ligent manner, and by observation and 
investigation work upon the lines of the 
early phrenologists. Has Phrenology 
progressed since the days of Combe and 
DeVille? We unhesitatingly answer, yes, 
When the. late L. N. Fowler arrived in 
England nearly forty years ago, Phre- 
nology was at a very low ebb, and by 
lecturing and teaching he was instru- 
mental in awakening an interest in the 
science which has not died out. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years a great im- 
petus has been given to the study of 
Phrenology by the publication of the 
Phrenological Magazine, which still ex- 
ists, and is merged into a larger growth, 
and also through the many works writ- 
ten by O. 8. and L. N. Fowler bearing 
upon the scientific and practical utility 
of Phrenology. Although these great 
apostles of the new science have ceased 
from their labors, the work they ac- 
complished, and the head-quarters and 
institutes they established in America 
and England for the further study of 
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the science are a lasting monument to 
their memory, and future generations 
will bless their names. Among those 
who were contemporaries with O. §. 
and L. N. Fowler, we would reverently 
mention the achievements of Mrs. Char- 
lotte Fowler Wells, and the late Nel- 
son Sizer, whose work is being car- 
ried on in its various departments by 
J. A. Fowler.- Is Phrenology pro- 
gressing? Is it more popular than 
formerly? In answer to these ques- 
tions we unhesitatingly answer, yes. 
The work at the Fowler Institute is 
a standing proof of the assertion. The 
latest researches in the structure and 
functions of the human brain by mod- 
ern physiologists are in harmony with 
phrenological principles, and do not by 
any means oppose its teaching. There 
is a great future for Phrenology. Its 
usefulness and practical utility are not 
yet widely known. ‘Teachers and par- 
ents have not yet fully grasped the im- 
portance of a phrenological examina- 
tion. Our mission is to disseminate the 
truths of Phrenology and by practical 
endeavor show its utility. If you have 
any difficulty in getting your friends to 
interest themselves in Phrenology, give 
them a useful work upon the science. 
There has lately been added to our lit- 
erature an up-to-date work upon men- 
tal science, by Miss J. A. Fowler, en- 
titled, “ A Manual of Mental Science,” 
which should be mentally digested by 
every student of Phrenology and placed 
in the hands of teachers, parents, and 
prospective parents, as it will convey to 
them a clear conception of mind mani- 
festation and direct them in training 
the young people under their charge. 

The future success and ultimate ac- 
ceptance of the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy by the scientific world and general 
public depends upon present-day stu- 
dents. 


——_e——————_ - 


Try thyself unweariedly till thou 
findest the highest thing that thou art 


capable of doing, faculties and outward 
circumstances being both duly consid- 
ered, and do it.—J. Stuart Mill. 


There is nothing men take such pains 
to keep as life; and nothing they take 
so little pains to keep well.—Sir John 
Lubbock. 
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People of Note. 


KING OSCAR THE SECOND OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


No one who has studied the life and 
character of the reigning King of 
Sweden will be surprised that he has 
returned, after his short retirement, to 








KING OSCAR OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

assume the official duties of his coun- 
try. Having reached the age of three 
score and ten, and having borne the 
burdens of a very active and responsible 
leadership of Norway and Sweden for 
more than a quarter of a century, he 
thought he was entitled to step aside 
o give his son an opportunity to hold 
the reigns, but on February 20 the 
announcement was made that he had 
returned to the throne, and however 
favorable the people may have been on 
receiving the new monarch yet so ex- 
ceptional has been the record of his 
father that he has been reinstated, we 


feel quite sure, with universal consent. 
Had King Oscar possessed less of his 
high attainments as a statesman, schol- 
ar, and man of letters, he would have 
felt the difficulties of his position even 
more than he has, for few people will 
be able to understand what it means 
to govern two ever-quareling States. 
The fact that he is a Swede and belongs 
to the Swedes the Norwegians are aware 
of, and they feel that they would have 
preferred no doubt a Norwegian ruler 
or an independent republic, but few 
kings could have ruled with so much 
equity and good will as King Oscar 














THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN. 


has done. His head represents him to 
be not a man who would seek office for 
the office’s sake, but one rather who 
would be inclined to love his people 
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and rule with the belief that they 
looked to him as a friend as well as a 
monarch; and when one visits Sweden, 
one feels how deeply the love of peo- 
ple is freely given to their leader and 
how sincerely that regard is returned by 
the king himself. His head manifests 
a nobleness of character, a benignity 
and strength of purpose which few in 
so prominent a position are able or will- 
ing to show. He is not wanting in the 
intellectual region, which gives him 
thereby a perfect command of the wants 
of his people; that is, he can organize 
and reason concerning their best inter- 
ests. He is, aside from his official po- 
sition, a man of marked ability in the 
intellectual world. He has not neg- 
lected opportunities for expressing his 
thoughts and opinions regarding many 
and varied subjects, hence he must 
have known how to utilize his time in 
a very economical manner, for he has 
not allowed the matters of State to en- 
gross his whole attention. His head 
is particularly high in the moral and 
religious region, hence he is capable of 
showing a most devout, conscientious, 
and sincere regard for whatever he con- 
siders to be right. He is not a man to 
sti? up strife or gain any aggrandize- 
ment for himself, but with his liberality 
of purpose, his integrity of heart, his 
enthusiasm for the good of his people, 
he is regarded by all who know him 
best as being a model king, a unique 
ruler, and wise adviser. 

The crown prince, while possess- 
ing much of his father’s intellect and 
moral stamina, has not his physique, 
which gives wonderful balancing power 
to his father, but as he is but forty at 
present, he has time yet to increase his 
bodily strength and build up his con- 
stitution so that the one will be equal 
to the other. 


ISABEL ALDERDICE MALLON. 


Some lives are bound to have an 
active influence over others from the 
hopeful side of their character; others 
create a melancholy gloom of criticism 
and irritability wherever they are. To 
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some it matters not whether they are 
surrounded by the wealth of this world 
or not; others have a wealth of intellect 
(which puts to shame ‘the idle) which 
is used to support and provide for the 
needs of life. In the case of Mrs. Mal- 
lon, who was known to all the readers 
of “The Ladies’ Home Journal” as 
“ Ruth Ashmore,” she presented in her 
picture a lady of sterling qualities. By 
this we mean that she had not only the 
energy of mind to work out her innate 
capacity, sympathy, and touch of hu- 
manity which enabled her to form an 
outlet for her literary talents, but she 
was thoroughly womanly in all her ways 
and work. 

She had the rare combination of not 
only possessing special talent and gift 
of Language and wonderful ability to 
express her thoughts straight from her 
heart, but she had that which is lack- 
ing in some people, namely, energy of 
purpose, a persevering spirit, with large 
Conscientiousness and Firmness to 
support her in her endeavors. She al- 
ways meant what she said, and conse- 
quently her letters to girls bore an 
emphasis which made them particularly 
individual. It will be a very rare co- 
incidence if her place can be filled, for 
she was a woman whom one meets but 
once in‘a lifetime. She was so self- 
forgetting through her large Benevo- 
lence, and so perceptive of the wants 
of others, that she regarded herself last 
in every undertaking in which she en- 
gaged. 

So many people of talent are spoiled 
with success that they are better ad- 
mired at a distance, but Mrs. Mallon 
was universally beloved by everyone 
who knew her, and shall we say that 
those who thus knew her wanted to 
come in closer touch and communion 
with her. She also possessed a strong 
affectionate nature, which readily re- 
sponded to the friendship of others, but 
she was exceedingly congenial in her 
attachments and treated everyone alike 
as far as friendship and devotion 
went, after the death of her husband. 
Few women in her position in life, be- 
ing young, attractive, and talented, 
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would have stood the test of the social 
fire she underwent with as much hero- 
ism or freedom from egotism as she 
did. She possessed a fine constitution, 
and under different circumstances she 
would probably have lived to a good 
‘old age; but having been placed 
where she found need for contributing 
through her work to others, she gave 
herself unsparingly to her work, even 
often sending matter from the sick- 
room, either by her husband’s bedside 
or during the last days of her own life. 
People who knew her were probably 
surprised that her career was so early 
cut short, but those who were well ac- 
quainted with her active life, her ver- 
satile mind, her brave spirit, and the 
trials that her young life had to un- 
ceasingly shoulder will realize that she 
played so active a part in life’s drama, 
that the wonder is that she sustained 
herself so long and was able to bear the 
strain as well as she did. She weaved a 
lifetime into the years she worked, and 
while some can draw out their existence 
to ninety-nine winters, she lived her 
life and crowded two years’ work into 
each, after she was sixteen years of age, 
when she married William Mallon, a 
fine, handsome Irishman. Her photo- 
graph indicates that she was a close 
student of character, and her large 
Human Nature’ gave her immense 
power in describing life and a thorough 
understanding of the motives and char- 
acteristics of everyone she met, while 
her Causality, joined to her large 
Benevolence and social nature, enabled 
her to live in the lives of others, rather 
than to stop and think of the things 
that she wanted, but which were de- 
nied her. She had a very available 
mind and a very active brain, hence 
her qualities were called out in many 
directions with wonderful success. 
Having all the bloom of youth and 
the gush of girlhood when she married, 
she turned her attention to the stern 
realities of life with wonderful persis- 
tence, and it was this necessity that was 
born in her that made her at a very 
early period in her life show the con- 
stituent elements of her character. 
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Qualities that were innate became mani- 
fest, and here we can learn a useful 
lesson in Phrenology, for she drew on 
her original talents, even at an early 
age, and trained herself to accomplish 
to do in 


what she was so ably fitted 
literary and journalistic work. 





MRS. ISABEL ALDERDICE MALLON. 


Among the many beautiful selections 
that we have noted in the writings of 
this gifted woman we direct our read- 
ers to one which is so expressive of 
every-day life; she says: 

“How many and how many laughs 
conceal sorrowful hearts? How many 
smiles are masks for sadness untold? 
Ah, my friend, you will see that the 
hardest part to play is that of the jester, 
the one who always laughs! Yet we 
cannot go around with tears in our 
eyes, with quivering lips and sobbing 
hearts. Oh, no! You and your neigh- 
bor have to put on a smile, have to 
laugh with those who expect to laugh, 
and have to be glad, or appear to be so, 
whether the world has brought the 
good things to you or your neighbor. 

“Death is a great idealist; he makes 
beautiful what lacks beauty and brings 
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forward a perfect loveliness where in- 
difference or even dislike may have 
existed; therefore death is not alto- 
gether bad, it is only the meeting of it, 
it is only knowing how to be brave 
enough to go forward in your turn to 
make your bow, greet death as you 
should, and go to the place called 
‘home.’ 

“ Where is yours? Where is mine? 
Can you tell the home that is to be the 
everlasting resting place of the gay, 
laughing girl, of the happy, noble boy, 
or the patriotic soldier, and the brave 
sailor? Where is it? Not one of these 
can describe it, neither can ‘ Bab.’ ” 


RECOGNITION OF REAR-AD- | 
MIRAL DEWEY. 


As soon as possible after the news of 
the splendid victory of Commodore 
Dewey at Manila Bay, on May Ist, 
reached the United States, it was de- 
termined by Congress that the hero of 
this great naval engagement should re- 
ceive in substantial form a token of 
appreciation from the nation, and on 
June 3, 1898, by a joint resolution of 
Congress, a sword of honor was ordered 
to be presented to Rear-Admiral Dewey. 

We also illustrate the handsome 
medal which has been struck in honor 
of the victory. It was designed by Mr. 
Daniel Chester French, the well-known 
sculptor, and is made of bronze. The 
obverse has a medallion portrait of 
Rear-Admiral Dewey and bears the 
words, “ The gift of the people of the 
United States to the officers and men 
of the Asiatic Squadron under the 
command of George Dewey.” The cen- 
ter of the reverse is occupied by a gun- 
ner naked to the waist, who sits on a 
gun, holding an American flag, and 
around it are the words, “In memory 
of the victory of Manila Bay, May 1, 
1898.” The rear-admiral and all his 
officers and men will receive these 
medals. 

We trust the report of his ill-health 
is not true. He has borne the strain 
of continual anxiety with true heroism. 
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The Dewey Meda!.—After a drawing in Harper’s Weekly. 
‘opyright, 1899, by Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. John M. Cook, son of Thomas 
Cook, the Excursionist of London, 
passed away on March 4th from a dis- 
ease which he contracted while escort- 
ing the German Emperor through 
Palestine. 

He possessed a remarkable build of 
body and brain, was tall and well set, 
and by his constant travels had a very 
ruddy complexion; it was but the other 
day that we heard he was thinking of 
retiring from business, which is well 
established and superintended by his 
sons. He and his father were earnest 
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believers in Phrenology, and Thomas 
Cook personally conducted the party 
of which L. N. Fowler and his wife 
were members through Palestine and 
Egypt; this was during the early cam- 
paign of his Eastern excursions in 1870; 
in fact it was the second trip that had 
been organized. Mr. Cook will be 
greatly missed, as he was a man of great 
experience and sound judgment. 

He was happily settled in the south 
of London, and his wife once told me 
that she had waited ten years to marry 
him. His daughter married the son of 
George Williams, president of the Y. 
M. C. A. in London. “ Cook’s tours ” 
are known throughout the length and 
breadth of the world, although there 
have been many competitors of late 
years, yet Thomas Cook, the father, 
was the pioneer in this work. 


Rudyard Kipling’s recent illness has 
brought him more than ever before the 
recognition of the world, not only in 
New York City, but throughout Eng- 
land and the East, and his improvement 
will be interesting news to all who have 
followed his career. That he is a most 
remarkable man in the literary world 
goes without saying, and his volumi- 
nous writings and the quality of his style 
place him without doubt in the fore- 
most ranks of literary men. During 
the last few months we find Kipling the 
victim of many magazine articles, whose 
titles run as follows: “ Mr. Kipling as 
an Artist,” “ Mr. Kipling as a Poet of 
Energy,” “Mr. Kipling as a Moral- 
ist,” “The Religion of Rudyard Kip- 
ling,” and “The Works of Mr. 
Kipling,’ among others; he is also 
called in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
“the most remarkable writer of his 
generation, who has been before the 
English public a little more than ten 
years.” The secret of Kipling’s extra- 
ordinary vividness is explained by the 
fact that “he never pauses to make 
preliminary explanations.” By some 
his chief work in prose is considered to 
be “The Man Who Would be King,” 
and his Jungle books come not far be- 
low it. Of the latter it is said that none 
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of his works have the same graciousness 
and charm, none are so wise, consid- 
erate, and kindly as these. Of Kipling’s 
short stories there is abundant proof of 
his versatility of mind, such as “ Anglo 
England Society,” “Of Native Life,” 
and “The British Army.” The pe- 
culiar attractiveness, says one critic of 
Mr. Kipling’s prose work, “lies much 
less in any desire to express style than 





in his unique facility of imagination. 
In some of his earlier pieces his manner 
is very strong. It is like the picture- 
writing of a half-civilized people, to 
borrow an apt metaphor of his own, 
crude, jerky, and flippant. The strain- 
ing after smartness and sensation is too 
evident and the flash epigram is too 
frequent and favorite an ornament. 
The faults, however, have been to a 
great extent corrected by the maturer 
taste and sounder discretion of advanc- 
ing years, although they are not wholly 
eradicated; but the great bulk of Mr. 
Kipling’s most successful prose work is 
not in ordinary English, but in dialect.” 
It is wonderful how the lingo of the 
Cockney, the Irishman, the Yorkshire 
man, or the beast of the forest and the 
birds of the woods have been preserved 
by his wonderful ingenuity and aptness 
of representation. In verse as well as 
in prose he has shown his ingenuity of 
word-picture, and one is able to live 
and experience what he desires to bring 
before you, consequently his writings 
are universally sought. Fortunately 
for him he is a man who cannot be 
shaken by praise or criticism, and there- 
fore we may expect that the talent he 
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has already shown is but the breaking 
of ground that will continue to pro- 
duce. We have the works of Marie 
Corelli and Hall Caine, of Crockett and 
Ian Maclaren, of Barrie and Anthony 
Hope, yet Kipling will always hold his 
own for his uniqueness, versatility, and 
vigorousness of style when compared 


with other writers. His “ Recessional 
Ode,” which has been privately printed 
in Boston, is full of beauty, purity of 
thought, and elevation of mind. His 
head indicates strength of intellect, 
practical observation, and richness of 
imagination. 





What Can We Learn From the Study of Ears? 


The study of the ear has always more 
or less been a side subject of physiog- 
nomy, and one that has always been 
shoved to one side and thought by 
many too unimportant. This apathy 
on the part of some may be owing to 
the fact that no one as yet has been 
able to thoroughly demonstrate a sci- 
ence of the ear like that of the nose; 
for instance, we have not a Grecian, 
Jewish, or Roman ear, or, in fact, any 
typical national expression of what the 
ear interprets; but there is a great deal 
that can be told from the ear that we 
should not lose sight of. The ear as an 
anatomical part of the head is known 
by all students to possess in its vari- 
ous parts the helix and anti-helix, 
the tragus and anti-tragus, and the 
concha or shell which acts as a rever- 
berator and reservoir of sound. The 
smaller the concha, therefore, the more 
sensitive the organ to retain the sound, 
as there is less medium to receive the 
current and distribute it; but we must 
remember that a small opening to the 
ear, like a small eye, necessarily con- 
centrates the sound more than a larger 
one. The size of the ear is generally 
proportioned to the size of the nose, 
and many curious facts are noticeable 
in the difference to be seen in the two 
ears of one person, one often represent- 
ing the masculine, the other the femi- 
nine side of the house. The ear also 
bears a curious resemblance to the de- 
velopment of the brain, hence we get 
into the way of classifying ears accord- 
ing to many of the mental faculties, 





and say “this is’ an ambitious ear,” 
“that is a reverential one,” and so on. 
The point of the ear, the width of the 
central part of it, and the division above 
and below the orifice, as well as the 
thickness and thinness of the helix and 
anti-helix bear a great testimony of the 
workings of the brain itself. A great 
deal of light can be thrown upon the 
disease of the person by looking at the 
ear, for it is a talisman concerning the 
amount of health that the person en- 
joys. For instance, take the lower lobe. 
We had an example in Mr. Gladstone’s 
ear of health and vitality; there was 
considerable depth from the orifice 
downward, in fact it was a remarkable 
length when compared with that of 
Mozart’s; the latter was possessed of a 
large concha, but it was very thin in 
its lower lobe. Take again the central 
portion of the ear, which is noticeably 
broad in Queen Victoria’s ear, and was 
also noticeably large in Cardinal Man- 
ning’s; in this development we find 
good heart power, and as a rule to hold 
on to life. Although the Queen has a 
different temperament to that of the 
Cardinal, yet they neither show a lack 
of power to generate vitality; the 
Queen of England shows her longevity 
through her vital temperament and the 
corresponding roundness of the helix 
and anti-helix, while the mental tem- 
perament of Cardinal Manning made 
his ear broad and thin. 

In our first illustration (No. 1), that 
of the Princess of Wales, we find an ear 
of great beauty and of harmonious pro- 
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portions; the ear is set somewhat on a 
slanting position, and points back- 
ward, to Approbativeness and the so- 
cial qualities. Her Royal Highness has 
always shown a keen desire to excel in 
everything she has undertaken, though 
her ambition has not centered itself (as 
would have been the case with many 
who occupied a similar position) in the 
extravagance of dress. 

In our second illustration, which 


NO, 1.-—THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
NO. 2.—ELLEN TERRY. 


represents Miss Ellen Terry’s ear, we 
have an almost perpendicular repre- 
sentation of an ear that points directly 
to the organ of Firmness. The shape 
is perfect and there is no want of char- 
acter in the helix or anti-helix. In the 
peculiarity of its poise there are fewer 
illustrations that agree with it than 
those that slant backward, but we no- 
tice that in the ear of Father Ignatius, 
and also those of Cicero and Cesar, we 
have the same direct perpendicular 
poise. This shows great intensity of 
character and a wonderful degree of 
persevering skill and talent. It is pos- 
sible for some ears to show considerable 
spirit, persistency, and temper, which 
enables persons to carry everything be- 
fore them and conquer difficulties as 
though they were trifles. 

In our third illustration (Madame 
Antoinette Sterling) we have a peculiar 
strength for a lady, and it indicates in- 
heritance from the masculine side of 
the house and not a little of the Ameri- 
can Indian type of ear. There is an 
irregularity: with regard to all the 
curves and outlines of the organ. The 
concha is large and broad, and the ear 
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itself is well set back. The lower lobe 
is massive and indicates strength of 
constitution. Anyone who has seen or 
heard Madame Sterling will recognize 
at once the strength of its outline, as 
compared with the delicacy of Madame 
Adelina Patti’s ear, which is very high 
above the concha and possesses very lit- 
tle anti-helix. The orifice in Madame 
Sterling’s ear is very similar in shape 
to that of Paderewski’s. In the case of 
these three musical artists, whose per- 
ception of music is very keen, all agree 
with the width and capacity of the 
concha, while the variety of tempera- 
ment is particularly noticeable in the 
other parts of each ear. Madame Ster- 
ling delights in singing without a 
musical accompaniment, and carries the 
connecting sound of every vibration of 
her voice as she passes from one key 
to another. We shall never forget the 
experience we once had in the concert 
hall of the People’s Palace in the east 
side of London, when Madame Antoi- 
nette Sterling gave an impromptu con- 
cert between the examinations that I 
made of some remarkable African 
singers who were at the Bazaar at the 





NO. 3.—MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
NO. 4. —THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 





same time. When examining her own 
head I fully realized then, if never be- 
fore, the full sympathy that the ears 
possess in connection with the brain, 
and in her case the correspondence is 
remarkable. Few persons have done 
more with their voices than Madame 
Sterling in benefiting the masses and 
right royally contributing to almost 
every good, philanthropic, and needy 
cause. 
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Our fourth illustration (the Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry) shows a nar- 
rowness in comparison with number 
three in the upper half of the ear. The 
central portion, with its prominent 
anti-helix, shows width in the central 
portion, and resembles Ouida’s ear, but 
it is not an ear which indicates large 
Self-esteem, as it falls away just in that 
portion which points up to the organ, 
such as we see in that of Clark Russell, 
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but not in that of J. M. Barrie; it is a 
peculiarly feminine ear, and is a strik- 
ing contrast to that of Miss Winifred 
Emery, in whom the point is strikingly 
prominent. It is in the lower part of 
the ear, where the anti-helix stands out 
so noticeably, that it most resembles 
her father’s and most masculine ears, 
and consequently it shows strength and 
power, though not of an egotistical 
character. 


(To be continued.) 














Notes and Comments 


By Dr. M. L. Howsroox. 


FAILURE OF BRAIN POWER. 


Why does the brain lose its power now 
and then and fail to respond to the de- 
mands made upon it? This is a question 
which everyone with an active brain 
should know something about. Dr. Alt- 
house says that the most powerful pre- 
disposing factor to brain exhaustion isan 
unstable nervous system, generally in- 
herited from parents who have a tenden- 
cy the same way. On inquiry into the 
family history of cases he found others 
of the same family had also suffered 
with some form of brain disease. And 
what is an unstable nervous system? 
It is one which is easily excited, or 
thrown off the balance; there may be 
stupidity and the person have bad 
dreams. He does not know what to do 


in cases of danger; does not sleep well 
or eat well, and cannot endure for a 
long time hard work, but gets discour- 
aged easily. 

Now what can be done for such cases? 
It is important to restore health, to im- 
prove nutrition, and also to train the 


nervous system up to as high a stand- 
ard of activity as it will bear. It is 
probable that when Suggestive Thera- 
peutics is better understood it will aid 
in bringing up the better self and bury- 
ing, so to say, the worser one. Dr. 
Mason mentions an instance of a young 
lady who had such fear of thunder and 
lightning that in a storm she always 
had to go into a dark closet to hide 
away from it as much as she could. He 
hypnotized her, told her in this state 
she would no longer fear thunder, but 
enjoy it, and this was a few times re- 
peated. The next time a thunder-storm 
came she busied herself in calming the 
fears of others, being herself entirely 
fearless. But one can cure himself or 
herself of these things by his own sug- 
gestions, and often cure mental un- 
stableness without the aid of another. 
If anyone has an unstable nervous sys- 
tem let him live a normal, healthy life, 
eat, exercise, and sleep properly, and 
try auto-suggestion to restore the 
balance. 
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MELANCHOLY CURED BY HYP- 
NOTISM. 


Melancholy is a functional disease of 
the brain. It is difficult to cure, but 
Dr. Mason, above cited, gives me the 
following case permanently cured by 
this means. It was of a lady, forty-one 
years of age, married, with the dominant 
idea of absolute general inability. She 
could not walk a block without entire 
failure of strength; could not read ten 
lines without feeling that the brain was 
giving out. For the same reason she 
could not visit, attend church, nor go 
to any place of amusement. Sleep was 
disturbed and unrefreshing. She was 
indifferent, helpless, and despondent. 
She had already been an inmate of a 
sanitarium. No organic disease was 
discovered. I was able to secure a 
quiet subjective condition between 
sleeping and waking, but without loss 
of consciousness. She heard the sug- 
gestions in an imperfect, indifferent 
way, as if at a great distance. Sugges- 
tions were as follows: You have no 
organic disease; there is no reason why 
you should not be a perfectly well wom- 
an. You will become perfectly well. 

First of all, your appetite and diges- 
tion will improve; your sleep will be 
undisturbed, quiet, and refreshing. All 
this cloud of discouragement and des- 
pondency which is hanging over you 
will be lifted from your mind and will 
disappear; you will see things in a new 
light—bright and cheerful—and you 
will be greatly encouraged. 

These suggestions were repeated 
quietly, but confidently, four or five 
times, with intervals of silence, the 
whole treatment occupying about half 
an hour. She was directed to return 
in two days. The report of her at- 
tendant on her return was that there 
was an entire change in the condition 
of her mind. She slept well, was cheer- 
ful, interested, and hopeful. The same 
suggestions were given, with the addi- 
tion that she would be able to walk 
without fatigue and begin to read with 
ease and enjoyment. 

She received six treatments, each re- 
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port showing marked improvement in 
her condition, both physical and men- 
tal; so that on the latter date she re- 
ported herself, and was reported as en- 
tirely well. I directed that she should 
go about and enjoy herself, remain 
away from me two weeks, and then 
return. She did so, and on November 
14th reported that she was perfectly 
well; and she remarked, “ No one knows 
how wretched I was five weeks ago, and 
so no one but myself can appreciate how 
great is the change.” 
There has been no relapse. 








+ ° 
MAN'S PERSONALITY NOT A UNIT. 

Some very interesting casasare on rec- 
ord which go to show that man has a 
multiplex personality; that is, he has in 
him the possibility of several individ- 
uals. At the last meeting of the Society 
for Psychical Research a case was re- 
ported to illustrate this. Miss X., in 
her normal state, was a pleasant, kindly- 
disposed, dignified, courteous lady. 
When slightly hypnotized she was lan- 
guid and inert, and a very different 
person. When more profoundly hyp- 
notized she was vivacious, quick-witted, 
malicious, and declares she is not the 
same person as when normal or slightly 
hypnotized, but another. She then 
makes great fun of Miss X. No. 1 and 2, 
whom she knows only as acquaintances. 

But we do not need to go to hypnot- 
ism to find that we all have, to a cer- 
tain extent, multiplex personalities. 
We are different men on different days. 
From April to July, for instance, I am 
something of an ornithologist, and see 
and care mainly for birds when I go out 
of doors for my walks. Then comes a 
season during which my excursions 
take on more of a botanical turn. I 
have also had my seasons at butterflies, 
and for one or two summers I have 
eared for little else in my rambles. 
From this I conclude there are several 
individualities in me, and not more 
than one or two of them are ever at the 
window at once. Sometimes they all 
disappear, and I wonder what has be- 
come of them. Then I read Emerson 
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or Wordsworth, hoping to awaken the 
naturalist or the poet. Happy thought, 
both the lover of nature and the poet 
are there, and there to remain; but only 
one takes possession at once. How 
much has our will to do in deciding 
which it shall be? As I start on my 
ramble I give out word which shall have 
the front seat, but there are days when 
some one of them proves too much for 
me and for his fellow. It is not the 
botanist’s turn perhaps, but he takes 
the seat at the window, and the orni- 
thologist must be content to stand be- 
hind and peep over his shoulders. I 
make feeble remonstrance, for I have 
small confidence in my own wisdom. 
If the flower lover or the poet must have 
the honor, then in all likelihood he 
ought to have it. A strong tendency 
is a strong argument, and so I borrow 
no trouble, but justify it. But when I 
come to study the matter I see I am a 
multiplex personality, and I am rather 
glad of it. 


DO BEES HEAR? 


Sir J. Lubbock has shown bees to 
be deaf to ordinary noises such as are 
produced by tuning-forks, and the 
human voice. But there are noises, and 
loud noises too, which are totally in- 
audible to man. Many persons have 
doubtless heard of the little whistles in- 
vented by Mr. F. Galton for the pur- 
pose of testing the range of hearing in 
the lower animals. He has had one of 
these whistles attached to the handle of 
his walking-stick, and blows it by means 
of a small india-rubber bag held in his 
hand. Human ears can detect no sound 
when blown, but all the small dogs 
within range instantly look round and 
prick up their ears. The reason, of 
course, is that human ears are adapted 
to the appreciation of a limited range 
of sounds, those, namely, which are 
caused by vibrations not exceeding 38,- 
000 in a second. Now there is reason 
to believe that bees, like other small an- 
imals, are perfectly sensible to sounds 
of a very high pitch. All bee-keepers 
are aware that at swarming-time the 
queen bee emits a peculiar shrill piping 


note which produces a remarkable ef- 
fect upon the bees. When they per- 
ceive it they seem abashed and fright- 
ened. This note is pitched so high as 
to be almost beyond our ken. When 
that mortal enemy of bees, the Death’s 
Head moth, invades a hive, it utters an 
imitation of the sound, and thereby dis- 
arms the bees as completely as.if by the 
voice of their queen. It has been sug- 
gested that what we hear when the 
queen or Death’s Head pipes, is only 
one of several notes, the others being 
beyond our range. In any case the facts 
seem to show that bees possess the pow- 
er of hearing. 

It may be taken as proved that the 
antenne of bees discharge the triple 
function of fingers, noses, and ears; 
and it is far from improbable that they 
may be endowed with other senses of 
the nature of which we can only have 
a dim conception—senses akin to that 
which enables the male bombyx to de- 
tect the presence of a female at a 
distance amounting to miles. Enough, 
however, has been said to show the sen- 
sory importance of the antenna, and 
I may add that if anyone is uncertain 
on this point his doubts would soon be 
set at rest if he should happen to wit- 
ness the extreme distress and helpless- 
ness of a bee which has been accident- 
ally deprived of these organs. 

All this goes to show the wonderful 
range of power in the brain and nerves, 
even the brain and nerves of a bee. 


a 
AN HYGIENIC FORECAST IN 
DRESS. 


BY LIZZIE BALDWIN. 


I thought it was about the middle of 
the twentieth century and I was a little 
girl visiting at my grandparents. Dur- 
ing the greater part of an afternoon I 
had been left alone in the house and 
interested myself in looking through 
some ancient magazines that had been 
taken from the bottom of an old chest 
the day before. I became so absorbed 
in their odd-looking pictures that I 
didn’t hear the door open and some- 
body come in until some one beside me 
said, 
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“Those styles must appear very gro- 
tesque to my granddaughter.” 

I turned quickly and looked up at 
the fair-faced lady with her whitened 
hair on which becomingly rested a 
softly-shaped velvety turban of a royal 
purple color. 

“O, grandma!” I exclaimed, “I 
would like you to explain these strange- 
looking objects to me. But first let me 
put away your wraps.” And I unfast- 
ened her mantle which was as light in 
weight as feathers, and hung it away. 
Her mantle and dress were of the same 
hue and texture as her head covering. 
Her dress was a rich but rather plain 
robe with easy-fitting sleeves, and a 
golden girdle slightly binding in at the 
waist. A creamy lace at throat and 
wrists gave a softened look to her 
health-tinted skin. Her dress skirt 
reached a little below the tops of her 
gaiters, which were made of a recently 
invented thick waterproof cloth. 

* How great are the improvements of 
our day over that of a few hundred 
years ago,” said the old lady; “ the gar- 
ments I have on to-day I have worn for 
the past five years. My dress has been 
washed many times and looks as well as 
new, and is as fashionable as when 
made. I can wear this cloth in sunshine 
and rain without injury, the water- 
drops being as easily shaken off as from 
a duck’s back. This durable fine-text- 
ured cloth that everybody now wears 
has proven to be one of our most use- 
ful inventions.” 

“ But I had to have a new dress be- 
cause I am growing so fast,” I said, 
looking down with some complacency 
at my wine-colored, soft-wool garment 
that fell straight from my shoulders to 
the tops of my shoes, that were like 
grandma’s, only smaller in size. 

My grandma was ninety years of age 
but she looked to be not more than fif- 
ty; her eyes shone with intelligence 
and goodness. She was a minister of 
the gospel and had been away fiat af- 
ternoon to preach the funeral sermon 
of one of her parishioners, a dear old 
friend who had died at the age of one 
hundred and four. 
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“Grandma, I think you are very 


handsome,” I said, gazing soberly at 
her. The out-door air had freshened 


her face, the tender memory and holy 
thought of the day had beautified her 
inner self until her expression was al- 
most holy. A faint smile gave a sparkle 
to her clear eyes as she replied, 

“ T seem to find favor with my young 
friends to-day. A school-girl compli- 
mented me with the remark that I was 
more than handsome, that I was beau- 
tiful.” 

“So you are, very beautiful, grand- 
ma,” I said. 

“It is our duty to be just as beauti- 
ful as we can be,” she answered seri- 
ously. “High thinking, with noble, 
kindly, generous feelings and happy af- 
fections refine and beautify the spirit 
and make a pleasing countenance.” 

Then we sat down side by side to look 
over those old-time fashion papers yel- 
lowed with age. 

“@O, grandma!” I exclaimed, “ did 
anybody ever really and truly dress like 
that? ” 

“ Most assuredly they did; my grand- 
parents have told me what a lot of 
wrinkles and distressful looks were 
made on their faces by giving attention 
to the continual change of fashion, how 
each month they would watch for the 
new fashion-plate, wondering what the 
next style would be. But in our time 
we have all the comfort and satisfaction 
of an abiding fashion, for we have dis- 
covered the best ways of making our 
wearing apparel and there is no change, 
except an inventive mind thinks of 
some genuine improvement that will 
be of true use or beauty or comfort. 
And we are at liberty now to fashion 
each garment of our own according to 
the taste and liking of the individual 
wearer. We are also cumbered with 
fewer and much less variety of cloth- 
ing; a suit lasting for a number of 
years and until something new is really 
needed. Why, in those times, when 
ladies travelled they actually took large 
trunks packed with an unnecessary 
variety of dresses and other clothing.” 


(To be continued.) 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By Unote Josepu. 


Fig. 505.—W. Irving Goewey, Jr— active he will want to do all manner of 
What an old fashioned little piece of things, and it will be difficult to hold 
goods the early picture of this little him in and keep him back, therefore, 





no. 505.—W. IRVING GOEWEY. 


No. 505.—W. Irving Goewey, Jr., circumference of 
head, 20 inches; from root of nose over top, 13}; over the 
head from ear to ear, 12}: width through head from ear 
to ear, 5} inches; height, 40 inches; weight, 39 pounds ; 
chest measure, 23; waist, 24; color of hair, light; eyes, 
dark brown; complexion, health good ; age, 3 years and 
10 months. 


child represents! He has taken on let him be a little boy as long as pos- 
more of the vital temperament since he sible and he will be all the brighter for 
was a year and nine months, which is it when he takes on the position and re- 
a fortunate thing, his brain being so sponsibilities of manhood. He has a 
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well balanced character for one so 
young, and what he principally needs is 
to be guided and given plenty to do of 
a light and active character, but he 
should not be sent to school before he 


FIG, 


is six, if then. He will be a brilliant 
student, and, therefore, does not need 
to be pressed with his studies. He has 
a@ very inquiring mind and wants to 
know everything that his father knows. 
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He would make an excellent physician 
and would have a wide and influential 
practice. He will be beloved by all 
who know him for his geniality, his 
sympathy, and his capacity to under- 


506. 


stand each person individually. A good 
deal of care has been taken in the de- 
velopment and training of this child, 
and he promises well to fill his nitch in 
the world. 
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Fig. 506.—Sister Eva, Unionville, 
Mo.—This little queen of childhood is 
the perfect embodiment of what we like 
to see in early youth, namely, sunshine. 
Such natures do good wherever they 
reside. There is an inward strength, a 
consciousness, or often unconscious- 
ness, which lifts the nature above trifles 
and scares them out of sight. They 
melt like snow in the summer. Oh! 
that mothers and fathers knew the art 
of retaining, of preserving perennial 
sunshine that in childhood knew no 
shadow. By a better understanding of 
the individual weaknesses of each mem- 
ber of the family domestic science would 
extend to the cultivation of sweet 
tempers, wise counsels, and controlled 
desires. Sister Eva possesses an har- 
monious temperament. None has run 
to extreme, hence, like a beautiful bud 
of the finest specimen of a rose, we see 
the embodiment of what the future will 
bring, namely, strength, intellect, sym- 
pathy, and availability of mind. The 
head is well proportioned with the 
features of the face. What a splendid 
parentage she must have had! What 
speaking eyes! What regular lips and 
finely moulded mouth! The chin, how 
affectionate, yet firm and positive. 

The forehead is brimful of intelli- 
gence, that is.capacity to store knowl- 





edge and retail it afterward. The moral 
arch is not defective, hence a loving 
obedience is the result of parental dis- 
cipline. 


SUCCESS. 
BY LALIE MITCHELL. 


O, it is not the thing you do, my lad, 
So much as the way you do it; 
And it’s not the path you pursue, my lad, 
So much as how you pursue it, 
Be it high or low, be it small or great, 
The smooth or the stony course, 
You’re the power I know and you make 
your fate 
By a swerveless mental force. 


O, it is not so much the chance, my lad, 
As it is the way you use it; 

There’s a certain call to advance, my lad, 
If only you don’t refuse it; 

In the silent night, in the garish day, 
While the heavens smile or frown 

You can dare the fight, you can win the 

fray, 

You can wear the victor’s crown. 


O, it is not the talent rare, my lad, 
Though some may have conquered by 
it; 
*Tis the earnest will, *tis the care, my 
lad, 
Will aid if you only try it. 
Spread every sail and with hopeful heart 
Toward the distant harbor press, 
God will not fail if you do your part, 
You shall reach at last Success. 


o—_—____ 


STAND ALONE. 


Friends are sometimes barnacles, 
Cumbrances weigh down the soul; 
Issue thine own protocols, 
For thy failures pay the toll! 


Baser clays, bright gems encrusting, 
Overlay their gracious light; 
Even iron dies in rusting, 
Black makes dirty gray of white. 


Friends are not thy multiples 

If thou seek a higher goal! 
Issue thine own protocols, 

Of thy burdens take the whole. 


Strength is gained by exercise, 
Use of power has always thriven; 
Still there waits the higher prize— 
All for which thy soul has striven. 


—Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 
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The Senior Partner. 


A STORY 


OF TO-DAY. 


By Frank J. ANGEL. 


(Continued from page 94.) 


“ At that I rather pricked up my ears, 
you may be sure, because up to that 
time it was just the lack of push that 
had kept me back. Well, after telling 
me more about myself than what I 
knew, he finished by giving me a de- 
scription of what kind of girl I should 
marry. And then I struck him speech- 
less by giving a cheer (a subdued one, 
you know), for his description of whom 
I should marry corresponded exactly 
with Miss Tremain, ‘rather tall but 
well formed, blue eyes, light hair 
(known as golden), high forehead, 
Grecian nose, and head long from the 
ear directly upward.’ 

“ Of course he wanted to know what 
the excitement meant, that I seemed 
so pleased, and asking him to keep se- 
cret what I was to say, I asked him if 
he knew Dr. Tremain, he said, yes, as 
he happened to be a personal friend of 
the Doctor’s, and had been the first to 
give the Doctor’s daughter lessons in 
Phrenology. So then I told him of my 
meeting Edith, and told him that his 
description of my future wife cor- 
responded with Miss Tremain. He 
said that as I knew her, she was the 
type of girl that I should marry, and 
that she would be almost a perfect mate, 
phrenologically, for me. Then I con- 
fided to him that I had fallen head over 
heels in love with her, and asked him 
in confidence what he thought of the 
possibility of my ever winning her, 
should I aspire to do so. He gave me 
all the encouragement that I could have 
wished for; told me to go right ahead. 
But, said he, first I would advise you to 
take a partnership in the firm you 
travel for, providing you like the busi- 
ness. Should you have the capital, go 


into some business for yourself, the 


wholesale dry goods, or furnishing line, 
for instance. You are well adapted for 
that business and would make a success 
of it, if you will only be a little more 
energetic and self-reliant, cultivating 
more ‘ Self-Esteem’ and ‘ Hope,’ you 
will do well. 

“JT told him that I was then repre- 
senting the wholesale dry-goods line, 
and said that he certainly must know 
something to be able to tell me to fol- 
low the very thing that I took great de- 
light in. And thanked him very much 
for what he had told me. 

“ After he had given me a few more 
words of advice I left the office, and im- 
mediately telegraphed back to the firm 
in reference to becoming a partner. I 
was accepted with, I may say, delight 
by the senior members of the firm; and 
as to my ultimate success, you can see 
for yourself how I am getting along, 
considering that I am the head, Senior 
Partner, myself now. 

“During my stay in St. Paul I di- 
vided my time between taking lessons 
in Phrenology from the professor, and 
in making love to Miss Tremain. Be- 
fore long I was equipped to teach the 
science myself, had I wished to do so, 
and the day I took my last lesson I 
asked Edith to become my wife, and I 
am happy to say that she accepted me, 
having, so she said, perfect confidence 
in the science to know that we should 
be happy together. So you see it was all 
due to that wonderful science that I 
gained a wife, and the position I now 
hold in commercial and social society.” 

“Wumph,” said Jack meditatively, 
“ suppose, old man, you give me a few 
lessons in Phrenology when you can 
spare the time.” 











Queen Victoria has several strong 
dislikes; among them are cold meat, 
suede gloves, artificial flowers, and the 
odor of furs. 


General Otis, the commander of the 
American forces in the Philippines, is 
said to be a man of laconic speech, who 
rarely utters more than one short sen- 
tence at a time, but who manages to 
make that sentence epigrammatic and 
full of meaning. 


General Merritt says, “I found Ad- 
miral Dewey a very genial, likable 
man, quite modest, shrewd, observant, 
alert, and tactful.” A delineation of 
Dewey’s character in full can be found 
in the June number of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, 1898. 


Queen Margherita, of Italy, has pre- 
sented her nephew, the Duke of Abruz- 
zi, with an Italian flag embroidered by 
her own hands. It bears the motto, 
Sempre Avanti Savola (Always forward 
Savoy). The motto identified with the 
royal house. This flag the Duke has 
pledged himself to plant over the north 
pole, or perish in the attempt. 


Emily Crawford, the Parisian corre- 
spondent of the “ London Daily News,” 
describes M. Loubet as a man of stand- 
ing and of firm and unassuming self- 
centered character; he is rather short, 
thick set, of dark complexion, with hair 
and beard originally black, but now 
turning gray. He seemed determined 
to show himself stern and unflinching. 


The London Tramway Company has 
in its employ a woman who has control 
over more than five hundred conduc- 
tors. She engages them, as well as the 
inspectors; receives their reports from 
day to day, and superintends the numer- 
ous details appertaining to distribution 
of tickets, the checking of the men’s 
daily returns, and—what is rarely 
necessary—the dismissal of men if oc- 
casion arises. 
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Notes and Events of the Day. 


On January 16th, at the advanced 
age of ninety years, Dr. Charles Paschal 
Telesphore Chiniquy passed away; he 
has been for the last four decades the 
foremost figure in the Protestant propa- 
ganda with regard to Roman Catholics. 
Fifty years of his life he spent in the 
Roman Church, but the remainder of 
his life he was a pastor in the com- 
munion of the Presbyterian Church; 
he was born in Quebec in 1809, and 
has had a most remarkable career. It 
is less than two years ago that he re- 
turned from a preaching tour in Britain 
after having performed wonderful prod- 
igies of labor for a man in his eighty- 
eighth year. We hope to give his por- 
trait in a future number. 


M. Zola is now engaged on four new 
books; he is in London collecting ma- 
terial for one of them. He endeavors 
to travel incognito. He is spending 
much of his time in the slums and 
among the lower classes of London, 
where he is making a study of life from 
its true atmosphere. The royalty on 
his books yields him from ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars, or from two to three 
thousand pounds, a year; the secret of 
his success is that he makes a thorough 
study of the art of interesting his 
readers. 


Whitelaw Reid is a man of many ap- 
pointments; he is eminently practical, 
is a man of ideas and infinite tact; he is 
spoken of as one who rarely loses his 
head, and is most methodical. He was 
born in Xenia, O., sixty-two years ago, 
and was educated at Miami University. 
Journalism had a peculiar attraction 
for him, and while a student he dis- 
played his abilities in the columns of 
the Xenia “ News.” After the death 
of Horace Greeley, Mr. Reid became 
“The Tribune ” editor: he represented 
the United States as Minister to France; 
he was chosen to represent the United 
States at Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, and 
was appointed one of the commissioners 
to adjust the peace treaty with Spain. 
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How to Decide an 
IS PHRENOLOGY TRUE? 


From a recent Summit paper we 


gather the following quotation: 

“ A minister recently preached a 
mon on ‘ The One Thing Needful,’ and 
among other points he spoke of the 
mystery of faith. He said, ‘Is faith 
mysterious? So is everything, because 
it cannot be pinched like a finger or 
stubbed like a toe, yet it is none the less 
real. You believe in the reality of 
thought, you look learned and say a 
product of the brain; what nonsense! 
The brains of a prize-fighter and a 
philanthropist differ in nearly every 
way; yet a doctor in Summit cannot 
distinguish them, nor can he distin- 
guish the location in each brain of the 
various faculties, such as reason, im- 
agination, life, ete. As well try to tell 
whether a china pitcher contains wa- 
ter, kerosene, or oil, by feeling the out- 
side of the same as feeling the bumps 
and locating the faculties. Brain does 


ser- 


not produce thought, it transmits it; 
thought is not definable, for a very 
good reason. Did you ever see the back 


Importan t Question. 


of your head? Yes, you reply, I saw it 
in the looking-glass. No, you did not; 
what you saw in a looking-glass was re- 
flection, and not your head; your head 
turns just as fast as you turn when you 
look at it. Precisely so with the brain; 
it can think, but it cannot step outside 
of itself and watch itself think any 
more than you can step into the pulpit 
and look at yourself. When I ask you 
what thought is, and answer 
thought is thought, I am supposing you 
are telling all you know about it.’ ” 

“ We regret that our reverend brother 
has not, with all his knowledge and 
wonderful power of metaphor and dis- 
play of eloquence, been led to see or 
examine the principles upon which 
Phrenology is based; or 


you 


otherwise he 
would not think so slightingly of the 
“brightest” doctor in Summit and his 
knowledge of the brain, for anyone who 
has made a thorough study of the brain 
and skull will be ableto distinguish be- 
tween the brains of a prize-fighter and 
a philanthropist, for they will be dif- 
ferent in development, and that devel- 
opment can be as reasonably pointed 
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out, as the water, kerosene, or oil that 
the pitcher contains. There is a loca- 
tion in each brain for the various facul- 
ties that he has mentioned, such as 
reason, memory, imagination, memory, 
for the brain does not act as a whole, 
and can be diagnosed according to the 
developments that exist. It is folly to 
liken the living substance of the skull 
to an inanimate china pitcher, for the 
former grows in accordance with the 
demands made upon it during life. 
Thus the skull expands and increases 
with the activity of the brain, and there 
is no nonsense about the matter.” 

It is a demonstrable fact, and the 
sooner our reverend friend reads some 
literature on the subject the more he 
can be classed with men of learning, 
otherwise he had better leave the sub- 
ject of brain to others and keep to his 
philosophy of religion, which, let us 
hope, he knows more about from a sci- 
entific standpoint; but we cannot see 
how any minister can be without a cor- 
rect knowledge of Phrenology. The 
mind deals with the higher sentiments 
of life which recognize a spiritual ex- 
istence; it examines moral as well as 
physical laws which contemplate the 
divinity of the Fatherhood of God, and 
which raises man above the brute in 
that he possesses in a higher degree the 
ability to respect, love, adore, and obey 
the divine architect of all nature, and 
with these attributes, qualities, facul- 
ties, organs, call them what you will, 
he comes to a nearer conception of God 
himself by first examining his own in- 
dividual nature; and therefore it is to 
be hoped that the congregation before 
which such a sermon was preached will 
rise against such ignorance of the teach- 
ings of Phrenology. One would think 


that he had been born a century ago, or 
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before Dr. Gall began his discourses in 
Vienna in 1796. 

We hope that it will be possible for 
some of our Summit friends to call up- 
on this divine teacher and explain to 
him that he is out of his reckoning 
when he considers that the faculties of 
the mind and the organs of the brain 
are not to be demonstrated with ac- 
curacy. We refer our readers to Dr. 
Drayton’s article on “The Gospel of 
Phrenology,” in which he gives a quo- 
tation from the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, in which he, Henry Ward 
Beecher, declares his indebtedness to the 
science of Phrenology in understanding 
the mysteries of life, as it has helped 
him to interpret the characteristics of 
men and the divinity of God. The 
whole lecture on “The Gospel of 
Phrenology,” which commenced in our 
last number and is continued in the 
present issue, we shall have pleasure in 
sending the aforesaid speaker, and we 
trust that he will be persuaded into 
giving the subject a conscientious ex- 
amination. We trust that the coming 
century will produce Luthers, Melanc- 
thons, Mazzinis, and Kossuths who will 
speak from various standpoints to point 
out the various beauties of the science 
of Phrenology, for when it is under- 
stood and rightly applied there is no 
subject to compare with it. 


————— 


AN EARNEST WORKER. 


We regret to record the death of Mrs. 


Hillocks, wife of Rev. James Inches 
Hillocks, of Crouch End, London, 
which recently took place. The de- 


ceased will be remembered by many for 
her activity in religious circles, and was 
the faithful wife and fellow-worker with 
her husband, Mr. Hillocks, since 1851, 
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when they were married. In 1860 they 
were called to London, and labored 
chiefly in St. Pancras. In 1870 they 
went to Kingsland, after the great and 
fatal collision at Harrow in which Mr. 
Hillocks nearly lost his life. Subse- 
quently Mr. Hillocks organized the 
Christian Union for Christian Work 
for the Help of the Helpless, and in all 
this Mrs. Hillocks was his earnest help- 
mate. Overwork and several severe 
attacks of influenza have weakened her 
considerably. The Rev. M. H. Le Pla, 
speaking from the heart and knowledge, 
gave a touching address in which he 
referred to the deep yet unobtrusive 
piety of the deceased’s life. Mrs. Hil- 
locks, who has passed away, was a 
mother in Israel, while assisting her 
husband in his ministry, in calling the 
wanderers back to Christ, and God 
alone knows the value of her life-work 
in His kingdom. “I love the beautiful 
memory of her personality; the deep 
but unobtrusive piety of her life was 


at once impressing and inspiring. The 
very accent of her speech was thor- 


oughly Scotch, which seemed to make 
her testimony for God more emphatic 
and pathetic. Her children have grown 
up and possess little ones of their own. 
To her they were always children, as 
she thought of them, helped them, and 
tended them to the last.” 





LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Surnish ‘our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted 


“The Royal Road to Health,” or “ The 
Secret of Health without Medicine.” New 
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York, price $1.00. By Professor Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, M.D., Professor of Hygiene, pro- 
prietor of Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, 
originator of the improved system of 
physical exercise and inventor of the “ J. 
B. L. Cascade.” This little booklet of 200 
pages has reached its fourteenth thou- 
sand, and apparently condenses a great 
deal of profitable knowledge on the ques- 
tion of health. The aim is to show that 
nature can get along better without 
drugs than with, and he quotes a large 
number of authorities on the question to 
support his theories. In the chapter on 
the “ Drug Delusion,” the second part of 
the book is devoted to what he calls 
“The Great Discovery,” which he says 
has only recently been made, and brings 
forward the theory that nearly all.of the 
diseases that afflict the human race have 
their origin in the colon or alimentary 
eanal, which being the outlet for most 
of the refuse or waste of the body, be- 
comes clogged. The whole chapter is an 
explanation of how this great discovery 
ean be of practical service to all who care 
to study it. The third chapter is upon 
the “System Perfected,” and this applies 
particularly to the writer’s own treat- 
ment of his views in medical science. He 
gives many facts pertaining to paralysis, 
peritonitis, inebriety, constipation, com- 
mon colds, disease of the kidneys and the 
liver, obesity, and further, the diseases 
of children and how the _ infantile 
troubles can be relieved or prevented. 
He closes his chapter with thoughts of a 
practical nature, on physical culture, 
bodily exercise, nerve exercise and mas- 
sage, as well as various kinds of baths. 
Altogether it makes a valuable book on a 
very important subject, and the title is 
no misnomer of its uses to mankind. 


“The Study of a Child,” by Louise E. 
Hogan, illustrated with over 500 original 
drawings by the child it describes; 220 
pp., price, $1.90. Published by Harper 
Brothers, New York. The latter period 
of the nineteenth century has brought 
out many new ideas with regard to the 
study of child life, and this book has for 
its object a careful revision of a child’s 
life from the time it was born to its 
eighth year. It is not only a diary of the 
child’s actual work, but it is also an anal- 
ysis of the mother’s, including the 
various traits which the child has por- 
trayed. The illustrations at first appear 
to be crude and unshapely, but when we 
consider that the designs are made en- 
tirely by the child himself, and are of all 
kinds of subjects from the writing of the 
alphabet to the memory of a tune about 
“Jack and Jill,” we find that there is 


more to it than appeared at first glance. 
If any mother doubts this, let her set her 
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own little one to work in similar ways, 
and she will have opportunities of judg- 
ing from time to time how much her 
child can reproduce of his actual know]- 
edge. The growth of intellect in chil- 
dren is not sufficiently watched by 
parents, but we feel sure that such a 
work as this will ably reward any one 
who will take the trouble to read its truly 
interesting pages. The child was not al- 
lowed any teaching of a regular order 
until the end of its sixth year, hence the 
originality of the child appears in an un- 
biased light, and all the various phases 
of his developments are shown with 
much clearness. We consider that Mrs. 
Hogan has completed her task with won- 
derful ability, particularly in the anal- 
ysis she has made from day to day of 
her child’s mind. We congratulate Har- 
per Brothers on the production of such a 
book, and wish it every success. 


* Manhattan, Historical and Artistic,” 
or “A Greater New York, Guide Book,” by 
Mrs. Cynthia M. Westover Alden. Pub- 
lished by Morse Co., New York, Boston 
and Chicago, paper, $1.00. This guide is 
a capital investment for any stranger to 
New York, for it gives all the principal 
buildings, avenues, streets, stores, mu- 
seums, restaurants, galleries, railroads, 
and methods of transit from one end of 
the city to the other. Even those who 
belong to the city and are residents in it 
will find it of very great service to them, 
for there are so many points of interest 
which, when collected in a book of this 
kind, become treasuries of knowledge 
with regard to one’s surroundings, and 
a person is often in ignorance relative to 
the historical value of the buildings and 
locations that one would like to know 
more about. Thus, when collected in a 
little book of this kind, one gets in a nut- 
shell what it might take some time to 
collect otherwise. The print is excel- 
lent, and the drawings from photographs 
are even more than could be expected in 
a work of this size. There are several 
maps which guide the uninitiated, and 
one cannot read through its pages with- 
out coming in touch with the wonders of 
the city. It is admitted to be the best 
book of the kind that New York possesses, 
and it has now added points that are out- 
side of the old city proper and include 
the Greater New York. It contains at 
the end’ chronological sketches of the 
city from 1524 to 1897, when the Greater 
New York charter was adopted by the 
legislature. It has also a chapter on the 
“General History ” or ‘ Social Develop- 
ment” of the city. Every family ought 


to have a copy not only for their own 
reference, but also for that of their vis- 
itors. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QueEsTions OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tif correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Psevuponym or IniT1ALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


J. F. B—San Francisco—The dent 
midway between the mouth and chin 
which you inquire about is an indication 
of strength, and divides the chin as a dis- 
tinct feature of the face. Your large 
and broad chin gives tenacity, and few 
persons who have aggressive work to do 
can get along without it. Do not despise 
the development that you mention, but 
be thankful that you possess so much 
power in this respect. 

O. R. H.—Minn.—We thank you very 
much for sending us a sketch of your 
ideas with regard to the measurement of 
the head. We think that some arrange- 
ment such as you describe would be very 
useful for students. Rubber is the ma- 
terial that can best yield to pressure and 
expansion, and you seem to understand 
the matter of air pressure which you de- 
scribe. We do not quite understand why 
in cut No. 2 you have taken your radiat- 
ing lines from the neck instead of from 
the ear. What facilities have you for de- 
veloping such an arrangement? We 
suppose that your diagrams will be of 
service in illustrating lectures, for, by 
your method, we take it that you could 
enlarge or decrease any faculty that you 
wish to enlarge upon. I often wish we 
had an instrument that could do this in 
practical life, but I suppose we must still 
continue to stimulate the faculties them- 
selves by increasing the will and the de- 
termination to conquer the weaknesses 
of nature. What would the cost of such 
an instrument be; have vou figured it up? 

A. J.—Midlothian, Tex.—You ask con- 
cerning the temperaments of a man in 
your town who has all the striking feat- 
ures of the motive temperament, and 
who is six and a half feet high and posi- 
tive in character, with fair skin, blue 
eyes, thin, fine and very light hair. This 
question explains the fact that all those 
of a motive temperament are not dark in 
complexion. We have made this clear 
in many of our lectures to our students, 
and we are glad you haveasked it, because 
it may help others who have the same 
doubt in regard to the complexion of the 
motive temperament. One reason why 
we like to name the temperaments after 
their modern nomenclature is because 
those who have the motive temperament 
are not always bilious or even dark in 
features. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PurRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler §& Co., London. 


No. 414.—G. T.—Fayette, Iowa.—You 
possess a _ well-balanced organization, 
and are well adapted by nature to enjoy 
health. You will require a vigorous 
amount of exercise to keep all your pow- 
ers in activity. Take in a plenty of 
oxygen. You could succeed in a whole- 
sale business or in a large contracting 
and building trade, but you are better 
adapted to study and professional life. 
Do not lose any opportunities to succeed 
in the latter. You ought to have a full 
examination. There is so much to say 
about you, and the photographs are 
good. 

No. 415.—C. J.—Constance, Minn.—You 
have a strong vital temperament and are 
very earnest, sincere, and domesticated 
in mind and character. You never do 
things by halves. You are whole-heart- 
ed. You would make an excellent teach- 
er, a devoted mother, and could succeed 
in scientific cooking and domestic science 
of many kinds; are very sympathetic. 

No. 416.—E. M.—Buffalo, N. Y.—You 
know how to take life easily when you 
can, but when you work you work hard. 
You are fond of experiments, hence prac- 
tical chemistry will have some attraction 
for you. Your vital-mental temperament 
favors your making more friends than 
enemies, hence you are capable of 
smoothing off the edges in business, and 
your fellow-men will like to meet you on 
grounds of equality. 

No. 417.—A. F. §.—Chicago, [l].—You 
have had your share of anxiety in the 
world, and must now try to take things 
as easily as circumstances will allow. 
Your mental temperament and large 
head, together with your fine quality of 
organization, incline you to take the 
troubles of others on your shoulders as 
well as your own; you worry a little too 
much, although you have schooled your- 
self of late to be philosophic and see 
things in as practical a light as possible. 
Yours is a very intense nature, but you 
have considerable grit and hold on life. 
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No. 418.—“ H. E. S.”—Granville, N. Y. 
—You have come from good stock, con- 
sequently have much to be thankful for, 
and will probably do your quota of good 
in the world to your fellow-men. You 
have not an organization that will live to 
itself, but are very mindful of surround- 
ings and the wants of others. You al- 
ways have an active programme on hand, 
and will enjoy reading standard works, 
and in a home of your own would know 
how to become a helpful helpmate pro- 
vided you were suitably mated. 

No. 419.—G. G.—Reardon, Wash.—You 
are a hustler in business, and one well 
capable of taking responsibilities upon 
your shoulders. You are quite tough in 
organization, and capable of making an 
ardent partisan in politics and ‘a leader 
in your social circle. Your greatest 
trouble will be that you will have more 
ideas than you will know what to do 
with, and they will keep you busy ali the 
time. You ought to be where you can 
manage men and direct a large concern. 
We admire your family very much. 

No. 420.—L. B. W.—Austinburg, Ohio. 
—You possess a marked individuality 
and have a will of your own, and know 
how to mind your own business and 
earry your own affairs up on your own 
shoulders. You will not ask help of oth- 
ers if you can avoid it. Your photo- 
graph indicates good practical insight 
into qualities and things and a scientific 
east of mind. You are both firm and 
sympathetic, but when you resolve to do 
a thing you carry it through. You can 
make a good public speaker. You can 
make a good lawyer in the real estate 
business. 

No. 421.—G. & M. M.—Oil City, Pa.—G. 
is a fine intelligent child, and looks as 
though she could go through a great deal 
of intellectual study and mental fatigue 
without breaking down. She is quite 
ambitious, and will always be at the head 
of her class, and will want to write one 
of these days. She is different to her sis- 
ter, as the latter will take things easily. 
She is jolly and good-natured, and will 
have all kinds of fun as she goes along; 
she is quick to remember forms and out- 
lines, and should be taught to be orderly 
in her habits; she could make an excel- 
lent singer. 

J. S. Boyash.—Glasgow.—Has a strong 
motive temperament, is physically effi- 
cient, with a keen perceptive intellect 
and high moral character. As a business 
man he would be sharp, prompt and in- 
dustrious. He is economical, careful, 
aggressive, and persistent in carrying 
out his plans. His independence and 
tenacity of purpose are strong character- 
istics. He has refined tastes, is fond of 
music, has a keen sense of humor, and 
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very exact in matters of principle and 
justice. His abilities fit him for an 
active business life. He will require 
plenty of scope for his energies. 

The Lady (Miss Grace).—Is well bal- 
anced, affable, genial, buoyant, and 
strongly sympathetic. She is a good 
conversationalist, cautious and careful 
over small things, and economical. She 
is thoughtful and intuitive, earnest in 
her work, very active and vivacious, 
highly social and womanly in her in- 
stincts; is not wanting in spirit and 
moral courage. She is a good disciplina- 
rian, and would make a capital teacher 
or nurse; her artistic abilities are well 
represented. Yes, they are well adapted 
for each other. 


=~ SE 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The monthly lecture was given on 
Wednesday, March 1, when Dr. E. B. 
Foote delivered a very fine address on 
“Medical Science versus Christian Sci- 
ence.” The subject and lecturer attract- 
ed a large audience, and all present ap- 
peared to be highly interested in the 
manner in which both sides of the sub- 
ject were dealt with. The lecturer said 
that medical science a hundred years ago 
was a very different thing from what it 
is to-day. The manner in which they 
treated General Washington was a very 
heroic one. Probably if he had lived to- 
day he would have had a very different 
treatment given him. Brighton Howe 
and Forbes show how much more liberal 
has become the modern medicine than the 
old style. Dr. Trall, Dr. Holbrook, and 
hosts of others who are anti-medicine 
men, and hydropathy and Phrenology 
have done much to bring about this re- 
form. There is a society in Germany 
that calls itself “The Nature Cure.” It 
possesses about 80,000 members; water 
cure and personal hygiene are its agents. 
Doctors as a rule are too slow to accept 
this cure, but public hygiene has grown 
so rapidly that they have been obliged 
to modify their older clinical views of the 
treatment of disease, hence diphtheria 
and scarlet fever, or other epidemics, are 
kept under hand whenever they break 
out. Improvements in the sewers, quar- 


antine, and remodeling of Cuba’s sani- 
tation are illustrations of the advanced 
conditions in attending to public health. 
Dirt is matter out of place, and there- 
fore it is being put out of sight where it 
was once heaped up in piles and allowed 
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to germinate and breed disease. Eclec- 
tic, hydropathic, and homeopathic 
opinions, though differing essentially in 
some points, are bringing about a ration- 
al medicine, which has resulted in more 
psychic, hypnotic and suggestive meth- 
ods being adopted. Advances have also 
been made in gymnastic and educational 
training regarding the physique. The 
subject of vaccination has been more thor- 
oughly studied, and delusions are gradu- 
ally becoming cast aside. To be a prac- 
tical physician one has to study biology, 
zoology, botany, aikaloids, microbes, 
chemistry, engineering as applied to me- 
chanical lighting and ventilation, various 
kinds of industries productive of health 
and disease, the preparation of foods, 
embalming of beef and the use of various 
acids; also farming, particularly dairy 
farming and stock-raising, and mechani- 
cal surgery, which are all necessary sub: 
jects to be studied by the would-be suc- 
cessful physician. He has also to under- 
stand the causes of disease and the cures 
adapted to each department, such as in 
poisoning from lead, sewers, gases, to- 
bacco, typhoid poison, malaria, or through 
milk or water supply, for the antidote 
that would apply in one case might 
not be remedial in others. In the present 
day the early diagnosis of smallpox, tape 
worm, appendicitis, headaches, poor eye- 
sight, indigestion and Bright’s disease 
have reduced the serious results and 
much suffering of older days, yet we can- 
not get rid of these diseases by a@ say-so. 
When cases are exceedingly complex in 
their nature consultations are held, and 
specialists in all the various branches of 
medicine are called in to diagnose a 
special case. Now, what does Christian 
Science teach? Christian Science does 
not require so much knowledge and ex- 
perience or study, but a great deal of 
mysticism, argument and maze are in- 
dulged in. It is not strictly scientific 
or strictly Christian. Uhristian Sci- 
entists do not believe that there is such 
a thing as matter, therefore how can a 
thing be demonstrated. If you have 
pneumonia, Christian Scientists say you 
are all right, only believe you are. There 
is the business side of it also, for Chris- 
tian Scientists charge fees as well as the 
doctors. If they also had a free hospital 
like the old schools of medicine, where 
they could treat disease gratuitously and 
support the Christian side of their be- 
lief, they would be a little more in 
keeping with their religious trend. 
Physicians have done a great deal of 
gratuitous work; in fact, all doctors 
more or less are known for their hospital 
work and help to poor patients, when 
they make a reduction in their fees, or 
charge nothing at all. Christian Scien- 
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tists say they have a religious right to 
practice their cures, but I should like to 
point out that they have no right to in- 
flict dangers upon others who do not be- 
lieve with them; hence, if there is a 
plague of small-pox, china plague, or yel- 
low-fever, the State should see to it that 
the public do not suffer for want of gen- 
eral sanitation, simply because all are 
not able to believe in Christian Science 
and think that everything is all right. 
Dr. Foote then gave an account of Harold 
Frederick’s death in London, and ex- 
plained the result of the trial that was 
held. The cause of the death was stated 
as heart failure, for he said the English 
courts did not make the matter a crimi- 
nal offense, and therefore the Christian 
Scientist was allowed to be free from 
censure. He stated in the matter of Har- 
old Frederick’s health that probably 
Christian Science was not to blame for 
his death, for the condition of his con- 
stitution was such that probably if he 
had Consulted an ordinary physician he 
would have given him drugs, and he 
could not even then have recovered. He 
stated that he thought that all persons 
had a right to believe in their own cures, 
provided they did not interfere with the 
health of other persons; hence, if a per- 
son liked to call in a homecopathist, 
hydropathist, eclectic, or Christian Sci- 
entist, he had a perfect right to abide by 
the treatment, and take the conse- 
quences when they came. He knew that 
many cures had been known to take place 
through Christian Science, but they were 
mostly nervous weaknesses such as 
could be influenced by mental sugges- 
tion. But there were weaknesses in the 
Christian Science theories just the same 
as there were in every other mode of 
treatment. They are unprepared to treat 
the great emergency in diphtheria when 
a competent method will save the case by 
the insertion of a little tube in the 
throat as one of its methods of prompt 
relief from strangulation. They haven’t 
the sense of their own limitations that 
the Catholic priest had who was asked 
to sanctify several fields by sprinkling 
holy water over them, but when he 
came to one he said that holy water 
would not do, that they must get some 
liquid manure. Here was a _ practical 
religionist who knew his business. He be- 
lieved that in every scientific or unscien- 
tific method of treatment that the sur- 
vival of the fittest was right in its way, 
and that people should abide by the be- 
liefs that they hold. If we can learn to 
control the will, the mind is capable of 
acting materially upon the whole orga- 
nization. There was life in the cell mat- 
ter of the brain, and that activity of life 
had only to be acted upon. He thought 
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the study of hypnotism and mental sci- 
ence is coming more to the front. He 
knew of a case where a lady thought she 
had committed an unpardonable sin. She 
was suffering from emotional disease, 
and by righting, that is, by setting her 
mind right in this matter, she was able 
to recover. It would be useless to tell 
Cornelius Vanderbilt that he had no 
acute rheumatism, that it was only an 
emotional delusion, but by the right ap- 
plication of treatment he could be re- 
lieved. He considered that Kipling’s 
pheumonia was not merely wrong think- 
ing and did not believe that Christian Sci- 
ence theories could have cured him; 
what he wanted was orygen. It was pos- 
sible in his case, however, that his mind, 
which had become anxious over some 
annoying evenf, had been so worked 
upon, that his body was not in the condi- 
tion to defend itself, so that he readily 
took on a state of disease from causes 
that in his best state of mind would not 
have laid him low. There is an advan- 
tage in not knowing too much, for a doc- 
tor who goes into a sick room with a long 
face will sometimes tell the news of the 
seriousness of the patient’s sickness be- 
fore the doctor intended to. 

At the close of the lecture Miss Fowler, 
who acted as Chairman, commented upon 
several points brought forward, and said 
she would like to hear a fuller discourse 
from the doctor upon the influence of 
thought upon cell life or cell matter in 
the brain. She believed that if persons 
would study Phrenology there would be 
far less disease in the world, and physi- 
cians would be better able to understand 
the temperaments of their patients and 
treat them accordingly. She was glad to 
be able to say that physicians of the pres- 
ent day had thought it worth their while 
to study mental therapeutics, as so many 
diseases occurred through nervous ex- 
haustion. As the latter part of the pro- 
gramme had then to be carried out she 
called upon two people from the audi- 
ence to step up on the platform; she hu- 
morously said she would hypnotize them 
to do so, so that they might not delay 
their decision in the matter. They fol- 
lowed her suggestion, however, at once. 
One subject was George Francis Train, 
and the lady, who had a very fine vital- 
mental temperament, was Mrs. Depier- 
ris. 

Mr. Train gave a stirring speech at 
the close, and mentioned the previous 
phrenological examinations he had had, 
one being by Miss Fowler’s father. He 
advocated the claims of Phrenology be- 
ing taught in the schools. 

The next lecture, on April 5th, will be 
given by Dr. C. O. Sahler, of Kingston, 
N. Y., who will give an address on “ The 
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Mind and the Five Senses.” Dr. Sahler is 
a graduate of Columbia College and has 
just received an appointment to fill a chair 
in Mental Therapeutics in Philadelphia. 
There will be Phrenological examinations 
at the close. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


During the month of February our 
fortnightly lectures were well attended. 
On February 8, Mr. P. K. Zyto gave an 
excellent lecture on the “ Location and 
Function of Acquisitiveness,” which was 
much appreciated. On February 22 Mr. 
W. J. Cook, A.F.I., gave an interesting 
lecture on “ Criminal Heads,” which was 
attentively listened to by a large audi- 
ence. Mrs. Hart, A.F.I., ectured and ex- 
amined before a literary class at the 
Murphy Memorial Hall on February 14. 
We have heard Mrs. Hart’s services were 
highly appreciated, and strong hopes en- 
tertained that she would visit them 
again. Her delineations were very ac- 
curate. Mrs. Hart studied at the Fowler 
Institute. On February 8 Mr. D. T. El- 
liott lectured to a working class audi- 
ence at Custom House, E, on ‘‘Heads, and 
What They Tell Us.” Great interest was 
taken in the lecture and examinations. 

Mr. W. A. Williams, F.F.I., is busily en- 
gaged in lecturing and examining at 
Neath, South Wales. 

Mr. D. E. Elliott recently gave a lecture 
on “ What Phrenology Does and Does 
Not Do,” at the Rev. Oscian Davies’s 
Church, London. A large audience as- 
sembled. The pastor was in the chair, 
and he and the audience were highly 
pleased with the lecture and examina- 
tions at the close. He recalled the time 
when Miss Fowler examined his head 
many years ago at the Institute, incog., 
and also in company with three other en- 
thusiastic Welshmen (fellow ministers) 
a little later. Such lectures are calculated 
to do much for Phrenology. 

Professor George Morris writes from 
Hope, N. D., that he is well and prosper- 
ing, and hopes to keep right at it until 
July. 

Professor Ira L. Guilford writes us 
from Los Angeles, Cal., of great success 
in his work. 

We are glad to hear from the Man- 
chester Human Nature Club, whose 
president is the Rev. Edwin Morrell, 
graduate of 1896. The club has now 
changed its quarters to the best and 
largest building of the city, and on March 
6 had about forty-five members out to the 
meeting, which was one of unusual in- 
terest. The meetings are held in the 
same room as the Manchester Institute 
of Arts and Sciences; it is as a club in- 
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vited to a section membership. This In- 
stitute is under State charter, and in- 
cludes the scientific men and women of 
the city. The subject for March 6 was 
“Friendship and Personal Magnetism.” 
About March 20 the subject will be “ Two 
Crowned Heads and Other Types ”’— 
My, Thy and Thus. On March 22 a 
unique musical and literary programme 
will be rendered by the Manchester Hu- 
man Nature Club in the First Christian 
Church, of which the Rev. Edwin Mor- 
rell is the pastor. 

We are glad to hear from Edwin An- 
thony, class of 1896, and Fellow of the 
American Institute of Phrenology; 
he is preparing a reply to a recent 
lecturer on “ Brains,” in Eureka, who 
recently stated that size, weight, and 
shape of the brain had nothing to do 
with determining character. He has not 
by any means lost his enthusiasm in 
Phrenology. 

Professor A. H. Welsh, Fellow of the 
American Institute, has been lecturing 
in Orangeville, Canada, and is having 
good patronage in Shelborne, and pur- 
poses visiting Dundalk, Flesherton, 
Markdale, and Owen Sound. 

We are glad to hear that Prof. Geo. W. 
Payne, Fellow of the Institute, has been 
lecturing with success in Norristown, Pa. 
and other towns in the neighborhood. 

Rarely have I enjoyed an evening more 
thoroughly than one spent recently in 
listening to an able lecture by Dr. Foote 
on “ Medicine vs. Christian Science,” and 
character reading by Miss Jessie Fowler. 
Their undoubted knowledge, together 
with the clear presentation of practical 
facts, of their respective subjects were 
intensely interesting and _ instructive. 
They each have, doubtless, devoted many 
years to their respective lines, and their 
instruction and suggestions are most 
valuable. That a practical knowledge of 
character and the laws governing the 
action of the mind of human beings is 
indispensable to success in any sphere of 
life is being more clearly and satisfac- 
torily demonstrated every day. One can- 
not know too much of human nature.— 
Barnes, Boston. 

Letters have been received from the fol- 
lowing: 

F. C. W., Taunton, Mass.; H. 8S. W., Den- 
ver, Colo.; J. R., Ocheyeden, Ia.; G. W. T., 
Hinkley, Utah; I. A.. N. Y. City; M. W. M., 
Strathroy. Canada; J. M. M., Rockford, O.; 
E. D.. Rockford, O.; Z. A. C., Rockford. O.; 
A. M., Condon, Ore.; J. F. G., Manaimo, B. C; 
T. J. S., Rainy, Okla. T.; F. B., Spearville, 
Kan.; J. B., Spearville, Kan.; A. B., New 
Brighton, N. Y.; H. M. D., Okla. T.; L. W.S., 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. A. P., North Creek, N. Y.; 
J. W. B., Palmyra, Ia.; S. G., St. John, N. B.; 
BH. L. &., 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 











~~ 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
ae to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POS8TAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE apehetios address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In ew only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. . 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Harper’s Magazine.”"—New York.— 
March.—In the March number Julian 
Ralph continues his serial on “ English 
Characteristics.” He points out that the 
Englishman is fonder of the brute crea- 
tion with the exception of cats than any 
other nationality. He is surprised at the 
number of dogs that are kept as pets; in 
fact, it has become a kind of craze in the 
upper circles. He calls that country a 
paradise for horses. Senator Lodge con- 
tinues his story of the Spanish-American 
war. 

“Lippincott’s Magazine.”—New York. 
—Mr. Owen Hall, in his article on “ Im- 
perialism—an Estimate,” casts up the 
ways and line of Imperialism. He de- 
cides that there is a good balance, and 
that the original investments made by 
Great Britain in many colonies have made 
large returns. This is true in respect to 


her great colonies in Australasia, and so 


in Africa and Canada, but he thinks that 
imperialistic enterprise as a business 
operation will fail which does not in- 
clude settlement on a scale large enough 
to leaven the whole population. Many 
bright sketches and brief essays fill up 
this month’s number. 

The American monthly “ Review of Re- 
views ” contains a character sketch of 
the late President Faure, with several 
fine portraits. The article of ‘‘ People in 
the Philippines,” by Senor Caro y Mora, 
is finely illustrated, and gives the char- 
acteristics and types of the people in the 
far East. As a man who belongs there, 
he speaks with authority, and has pro- 
duced an exceedingly interesting article. 
Public interest is felt in Admiral Dewey 
and General Otis in the work they have 
done at Manila, hence the sketch of Gen- 
eral Otis will be read with interest. 

“ Mind,” New York, contains many in- 
teresting articles, one being on “ Our Use 
of Thought,” by Jean Porter Rudd. 
“The Art of Concentration” is a con- 
tinued article by M. E. Carter. The 
world is in continual need of this power 
of the mind. Anna Olcott Commelin has 
an article on “ Individualism,” which is 
written in her usual excellent style. 

“ Sueccess.”—New York.—In the issue 
for March 11 contains its twentieth num- 
ber of “ Successful Men.” The one given 
this month by Henry Dodge is Hiram S. 
Maxim, inventor of one of the most de- 
structive weapons of modern warfare. 
“A Tour Among the Philippines” is de- 
scribed, and the character of the island- 
ers is stated as being peaceable when 
they have been won over to the accept- 
ance of American supremacy, and the 
writer, Dean C. Wooster, believes that 
they will prove useful and faithful 
friends of the United States. 

“The Banking Law Journal,” New 
York, is an exceedingly well gotten up 
magazine, and is what its name indicates, 
a journal which supplies intelligence on 
many departments of law necessary for 
business men. 

“Georgia Eclectic Medical Journal,” 
Atlanta, for February, contains remarks 
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upon the life of Stephen Biggers, M.D., 
accompanied by a portrait. One article 


is on “Diphtheria and Antitoxin in 
France.” “The Eyes, Ears, Nose, and 


Throat,” is the title of another article. 

*“Gaillard’s Medical Journal,” New 
York, has its place as a medical journal 
of special value. Its first article is 
** Asthma and Its Treatment,” by Sydney 
Martin, M.D., of England. ‘* Nervous 
Dyspepsia,” by Grace Peckham Murray, 
M.D., is one that treats the subject in an 
intelligent and practical light. ‘“ Treat- 
ment of Insanity,” is an article by F. W. 
Langdon, M.D., and is a thoroughly well 
thought out diagnosis of the subject. 

“The Churchman,” for March, New 
York, contains some beautiful views of 
French cathedrals, especially that of 
Nevers. The portrait of the late John 
Bard, of Annandale, is given with the 
hope that further lessons of his noble life 
may be of service to others to take up 
some of his work. 

“The Journal of Hygeo-Therapy” is 
alive with interest in its sketches from 
Dr. Gifford’s pen, and also that of Elsie 
Cassell Smith. Dr. Gifford points out 
that the human body for its maintenance 
depends entirely upon digestion and as- 
similation. Disintegration and _ excre- 
tion; this is all there is of it both in 
health and disease. In a sick condition 
it is simply more or less of the same 
thing. 

“The Critic,’ New York, contains a 
beautiful portrait of George Washington 
never before published; also one of 
Charles G. D. Roberts, who has added 
much to his reputation by his last three 
books. He has been a college professor 
and a soldier, and is a prose writer and a 
poet. Several sketches from Thackeray, 
as well as a portrait of himself, are also 

iven. 

“The Brooklyn Medical Journal,” 
March, Brooklyn, has an article on the 
“ Modification of Cows’ Milk for Infant 
Feeding.” ‘“ Brooklyn as a Field for 
Specialism,” by Victor Neesen, M.D., and 
the “Hygienic and Medical Control of 
the North Atlantic Squadron,” are two 
very interesting articles. 

“The Literary Digest,” which is al- 
ways interesting, contains portraits of 
M. Emile Loubet, the new President of 
France, and also the late Father Chini- 
quy. It discourses in an _ interesting 
manner on Ruskin, Rossetti, and Pre- 
Raphaelitism, and a resumé on Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones. 

“Good Health ” has always interesting 
articles in it, and in the February num- 
ber its article on the “ Power of the To- 
bacco Habit,” was exceedingly useful. 
The department for “ Home Schools of 
Health” explains incorrect attitudes of 
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sitting, which every young person at 
school should become aware of. 

“ Appleton’s Popular Science Month- 
ly,” New York, possesses an article on 
“A School for the Study of Life under 
the Sea,” by E. H. Patterson, and one on 
“Shall We Teach our Daughters the 
Value of Money,” by Mrs. G. E. Ide. 

Eleanor Kirk’s “ Ideas,” a monthly, for 
March, contains progressive ideas, one on 
the “ Charm of Perpetual Youth, and the 
Real and the Apparent Self.” 

“The Southern Medical Record,” At- 
lanta, contains original articles on 
“Typhoid Fever, Its Diagnosis and 
Treatment,” by Rolfe E. Hughes, M.D., 
and “ Uric Acid as a Cause of Asthma,” 
by L. H. Watson, M.D. These are very 
valuable contributions, 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Send for catalogue of all the works of 
Dio Lewis. His books make good pres- 
ents, and will repay any one who reads 
them. 

“Dio Lewis was born, in 1823, in the 
State of New York, and died in 1886. 
When only fifteen he taught a district 
school near his home, and amazed the 
natives by his methods. In those days a 
pupil who escaped flogging for a whole 
term was regarded assa curiosity. Lewis’s. 
novel methods were heard of by his 
father, who determined to investigate by 
listening under the school-room window. 
He plainly heard singing; then there 
was perfect quiet in the school, the 
teacher said something in pleasant tones; 
suddenly came a rush, and off to the 
woods went teacher and taught. The 
mortified father reported to his wife: 
‘What that boy of ours is up to I don’t 
know. It’s queer school-keeping, and the 
people never will stand it. He’ll lose his 
place, that’s certain.’ The people did 
not like it at first, but soon learned to 
endure a method whose results were as 
satisfactory as the method itself was 
novel. After teaching a few years he be- 
gan studying medicine in a physician’s 
office, took a short course at Harvard, 
began practicing without a diploma, soon 
becoming a convert to the school of 
homeceopathy.” 

Good for Any Time.—There is much in 
our new book, “ Vacation Time,” that is 
good for any time, and the hints on how 
to live for health and strength will be 
found practical and useful, and well 
worth much more than the price to any 
of our readers. Sent on receipt of price, 
only 25 cents. Address this office. 
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“ How to Study Strangers by Tempera- 
ment, Face, and Head.”—The three lead- 
ing features of the book are, 1. “ The 
Analysis and Illustration of the Human 
Temperament.” 2. “Child Culture.” 3. 
“Character Studies.” In short, man and 
his make-up, his talents and dispositions 
are presented in so many lights that all 
readers will be benefited by the perusal 
of “How to Study Strangers.” Price, 
$1.50 Cloth. 

Here it is again—The same old story— 
How can I best fill my place in life? Our 
answer is: Phrenology will tell you! 
Write for particulars, and send ten cents 
for ‘ Choice of Occupation.” 

Dr. Elliott’s book on “ A=dceology,” a 
treatise on generative life, should be in 
the hands of every man and woman. The 
“ School Journal ” says, “ Talent for spe- 
cial pursuits can be imparted showing 
eases of many of the world’s most re- 
nowned men, why they were so,” etc. 

This subject, though comparatively 
new, has already become famous, highly 
recommended by the press, eminent 
physicians, ministers, and prominent peo- 
ple of all callings. 275 pp. 12mo. Price, 
$1.50 postpaid. 

The shower of prosperity is on us, and 
as showers are necessary in the natural 
world for future blossom and fruit, so, 
in the domestic world, an early presenta- 
tion of the claims of Phrenology to the 
father and mother for development of 
childhood, womanhood, or manhood, 
brings prosperity to those influenced by 
its teachings. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL is filled with advice for parents. 
Our agents should make it their business 
to shower such chances upon them by 
furnishing specimen copies and other 
pamphlets to awaken an interest in the 
subject. All of which, with confidential 
terms to agents, will be furnished on 
application. Write us at once. 

“Harmony of Phrenology and _ the 
Bible; ” in the definition of the organs, 
their use, excess, and deficiency; with 
quotations from the Bible recognizing 
every faculty and passion, sanctioning 
their use and warning against their 
abuse. 12mo. 10 cents. 

“ Wedlock; or, The Right Relation of 
the Sexes,” by Samuel R. Wells; price, 
$1.50. ‘* Marriage, Its History and Phi- 
losophy,” by L. N. Fowler; price, $1. 
“Matrimony,” by O. S. Fowler; price, 40 
cents. ‘“ Domestic Life,” by Professor 
Sizer; price, 25 cents. ‘“ Right Selection 
in Wedlock,” by Professor Sizer; price, 
10 cents; and “Getting Married and 
Keeping Married,” price 10 cents, are 
works which ought to be carefully read. 
every one of them, by one who is prepar- 
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ing to lecture on this phase of our social 
relations. Any public speaker of ordinary 
intelligence could make up a popular 
series of lectures from these works. 

The Autumn Session of the American 
Institute of Phrenology opens in Sep- 
tember next. 

That the American Institute of Phre- 
nology is known, talked about, and has 
a favorable influence on the public mind, 
is shown by the fact that some lecturers, 
whom we never have seen, claim to be 
graduates of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, proving that they believe 
the public is interested in it, and think 
the students graduating from it have 
more of the confidence of the public be- 
cause of that fact; otherwise these men 
would not be anxious to profess them- 
selves graduates. 

The phrenologist needs all the informa- 
tion he can get on the subject, and the 
Institute presents the opportunity for 
obtaining the ideas and the results of 
the experience and the practical knowl- 
edge of those who have been longest in 
the field, and have done, perhaps, ten 
times as much work in the field as any 
others now living. 

One student who was in an agency line 
of business, and in which he could ex- 
actly measure his power for success, in- 
creased his facility as a salesman 125 per 
cent. by taking the course, and in six 
months’ time, besides the six weeks’ term 
of tuition, he had made more money, be- 
sides paying for his tuition and the joss 
of time, than he had ever before made in 
six months; and if so much aid were 
given to a business man, what might 
not the lecturer or the examiner expect, 
the instruction being exactly in a line 
with his professional work? 





We are very much pleased with the De- 
lineations of our babies as written up by 
you, in the October number of the Jour- 
nal. 

If the public does not benefit by the 
teaching of Phrenology, it will be owing 
to no lack of ability or enthusiasm on the 
part of the editors of the Journal. 

E. C. L., Antigo, Wis. 





CHARACTER READING FROM PHO- 
TOGRAPHS. 


Persons living at a distance and who 
want a delineation of character should 
send to us for “ Mirror of the Mind” 
which gives full particulars of how pho- 
tographs and measurements should be 
taken to ensure a successful result. 











Evidently a very interesting book for 
the preacher, student, and teacher is the 
“Law of Psychic Phenomena, a Work- 
ing Hypothesis for the Systematic Study 
of Hypnotism, Spiritism, Mental Thera- 
peutics, etc.,” by Thompson Jay Hudson, 
LL.D. Price, $1.50, postpaid. His other 
and latest work, “A Scientific Demon- 
stration of the Future Life,” is meeting 
with the approval of the thinking public. 
Same price, $1.50, postpaid. 





I have been writing you every year, 
more or less, and have been interested in 
Phrenology and THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for forty years. Put me down 
as a life subscriber for the JOURNAL. 

M. V. B. S., M.D., Phrenologist, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


I think the JOURNAL is next to the 
Bible every time. I want it because it 
tells my children how to take the first 
step in life to become practical and use- 
ful. It is a guide to the young that en- 
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ables them to reach the highest place in 
life. 
J. P. J.. Walkerton, Ont., Can. 





I have received the fifty Annuals and 


Registers. They are very interesting. 
Thanks. 
E. J. C., 
York, Pa. 


In Valley City, N. D., I gave fifteen 
lectures, the last one for the benefit of 
the High School, and they, after paying 
the expenses, cleared $45. 

I am glad you are doing so well, and 
hope the old firm will stand forever. 

With best respects to all, I am, 

Yours truly, 


G 





Enclosed find one dollar for JoURNAL. 
I think more of it than ever. Wishing 
you abundant success, I remain, 

Your friend, 
A. Dy as 
Salisbury, Til. 





Phrenological Biography 


OF 


DR. 
FRANCIS J. 
| GALL 


OR. JOHN 6G. 


BY 
CHARLOTTE 
FOWLER 
WELLS 


This eee wee etehet at the unanimous request of 
the Class of ’*9 of the American Institute of Phrenology. 
every phrenologist in the land should read it, because 

. All the information in this book has been carefully 
on viled and is absolutely correct. 

2 tt is of the utmost importance that every phrenolo- 
m. should know something of the early labors of the 
founder of the science, and this book will give it. 

Matter for a valuable lecture on the history of the 
gates of the various faculties can be obtained from 
this volume. 

The book contains: Registry of Birth, Death,and Parent- 
age; Anatomy of the Brain; Discovery of the Org: ans of the 
ind, naming them; Arranging Heads for Studying; 

Reflection and Observation ; Study of Animals; Casts of 
Peculiar Heads; Gall’s Characteristics ; 
His Work and Lectures in Paris; Death and Funeral ; 
Dipeotios for his manner of Dissecting the Brain, etc. 
‘art 
Gall; Converts and Adherents ; 
sec tions ; Developments and Measurements, etc., etc. 
Beautiful type and paper. Neatly bound in paper, 
Order now. 





Price, 25 cents, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York | 


SPURZHEIM | 


Testimonials ; | 


“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.” —AMedical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


‘is pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and delightfully 
refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations af the skin 
caused by 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 
“An all-round soap, good for the 


| body and for the hair and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal. 


I.—Birth and Youth of Spurzheim ; Travels with | 
Lectures and Brain Dis- 














ADVERTISEMEN TS. 


TIRED! 


Incorporated 1866 
THE 


American Institute 
of Phrenology 


TRUSTEES 
Mrs. C, F. WELLS, President 
Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER, Vice-President 
Edward P. Fowler, M.D. 
M, L, Holbrook, M.D. 
M, H. Piercy, Secretary 


Tn order to deepen the interest in Phrenol- 
ogy it has been decided to broaden the avenues 
of the Institute, opening the doors to those 
interested in the science on the following 
terms: 


I. A free copy of the Phrenological 
Journal. 

II. Use of the circulating library, con- 
taining a valuable collection of books for 
the study of anthropology and crani- 


ology. 

Ii. Admission to all the incidental 
lectures of the Institute, not including 
the regular course. 

Fee for the foregoing, $2.50 annually. 


The Library 


Contains the choicest selection of phren- 
ological reading, works on phrenology, 
physiognomy, physiology, ete., also a 
number of rare and scarce works (which 
cannot now be bought) for reference only. 


The Museum 


Which has been accumulating for upwards 
of seventy years, is open daily and con- 
tains the choicest collection of casts, busts, 
skulls, etc., for the study and use of mem- 
bers and students. Additions are con- 
stantly being made, which constitutes this 
the finest Phrenological museum for the 
students of mental science in the United 
States. 

Applications for Membership should be ad- 

dressed to the Secretary, 


27 East 21st Street 
New York, U.S.A. 














of Taking Medicine? 


THEN TRY 





Not a Battery or Belt. 





Cures the Babies. 


W. W. OBERDIER, 423 roth St., Toledo, Ohio, writes : “My 
wife now uses the Electropoise on the entire family and it 
works like a charm on the babies, Croup, Sc arlet Fever, and 
Diphtheria have no I onger any terror for us. 

Gained Ten Pounds. 

H. H. ROCKWELL, Wellsville, N.Y., writes: “I am doing 
considerable talking for the Ele ctro »poise, as it has put fifteen 
pounds of flesh on me since July, 

Catarrh of the Stomach. 

A. C. GILL ETTE, 68 Gardner Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
writes: ‘I have suffered witn Catarrh of the Stomach and 
Dyspepsia for fourteen years and the Electropoise has entirely 
cured me. 


Stomach and Liver Trouble, 


A. N. KENTNER, Charlotte, N.Y., writes: ‘* Since the day 
I purchased the Electropoise, now eight months ago, I have not 
tiken ten cents worth of drugs and my health has steadily im- 
proved. The Stomach and Liver troubles have entirely disap- 
peared,” 





The Electropoise is cheaper than medicine—does 
not wear out—can be used on every member of the 
family for any disease and costs only $10. 

Our 112-page illustrated book will be mailed free 
upon request to yourself and friends. Agents wanted. 

Also upon request we will mail a 12-page treatise 
on Rheumatism and its cure. 


The Electropoise Company, "22,8R9aDway 


N. B.—We are prosecuting imitators successfully. 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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8 ADVERTISEMENTS 





F-CULT 





“ URE 
If you suffer a: a sews 10. Tieayrey oan: 


ture the glorious realities within your 
fj reach. Tnousayds testify like this ‘The 
instructions ave sublime, bringing suc- 
cess together with perfect mental and 
physical healthé not for the world 
would I return to the old life.” 





from any form of chronic 
disease, the proper appli- 
cation of Mechanical Mas- 









—- the invention of 2 ’ » Terms low. Satisfaction guar- 
Dr. Geo H. Taylor—will ay? Hanteed. Circulars free. Address, 
ey PROF. L. H. ANDERSON, 


F, 0. 39 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, 


MONEY IN HONEY! 


The Weekly 
American Bee Journal 
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